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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


In the fall of 1953 the Department of Elementary Educa- 
tion at Indiana University offered a new course, The Improve- 
ment of Reading in the Elementary School, on a trial basis. 

If successful, it was to be followed by a series of comparable 
courses in other curriculum areas. The course was developed 
for classroom teachers and, wherever possible, was offered in 
the University's-Extension Centers so that teachers could take 
the course while teaching their own classes. During the 
three-year period from the fall of 1953 through the spring of 
1956 the author worked with over three hundred teachers from 
Indiana and its neighboring states who were trying to improve 
their teaching of reading and who were enrolled in this course. 
The purpose of this bulletin is to present a sampling of the 
many fine experiments carried on by this group of teachers. 


At the beginning of the course the teachers were asked 
to carefully survey and select one phase of their reading 
programs for study and experimentation. They were asked to 
make an initial evaluation, review relevant research and ex- 
pert opinion, and discuss their planning with the instructor. 
Upon starting instruction they were to maintain a log of their 
activities, and upon completion of the experiment they were to 
make a final evaluation of the progress their children had 
made. 


A rather common first reaction of teachers to the sug- 
gestion that it was appropriate for them to experiment in 
their teaching was the feeling that such activities were appro- 
priate for college professors and advanced graduate students 
but not for them. They complained that the busy teacher does 
not have the time, "know-how," or inclination to carry on such 
activity. These teachers demonstrated, however, that such 
limitations are more apparent than real. When a teacher 
wanted to experiment badly enough, the time was found. As to 
"know-how," the more technical and formal research studies 
make experimentation appear more difficult than it need be for 
the teacher's purpose. The teacher who wants to know how he 
may improve his practice is concerned primarily with his pro- 
fessional growth and the learning of his children, whereas 
more formal research is concerned with arriving at broad 
generalizations with a wider field of application. Straight- 
forward and simple designs are appropriate for the teacher 
experimenter. 


Motivation ran high both because of the teachers’ 
natural desire to increase their effectiveness and because of 
the storm of controversy aroused by the Whitman articles in 
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Colliers,! by Flesch's® book, and by literally hundreds of 
articles in local newspapers and popular magazines. 


It was found important to react to the emotion-filled 
claims of many of the above-named critics; for, when these 
critics claim that children do not read because they cannot, 
that the children of past generations surpassed those of 
today, and that these phenomena are true only in the United 
States and not elsewhere in the world, it is obvious that they 
are not well acquainted with the accomplishments of America's 
teachers and children. It is always dangerous to generalize 
from isolated or oversimplified examples. Both Whitman and 
Flesch are prone to condemn all on the performance of a very 
few. Objective studies, many of which ve been summarized in 
lay as well as professional periodicals,’ reveal that children 
read, that they read as well if not better than their fathers, 
and that children in all parts of the world have difficulties 
learning to read. It is interesting to note that the United 
States is one of a very few nations that keep children in 
school and attempt to help them. In view of this the practice 
of remedial reading which some critics so loudly condemn ought 
rather to be commended. 


When it is realized that the schools of America have 
constantly increased the proportion of all children in school 
and have kept these children in school longer, the dull as 
well as the bright, without lowering the average performance 
in reading at the various educational levels, it can only be 
concluded that a marked improvement has been made in teaching 
children to read. The hundreds of research studies and 
experiments in reading have resulted in improved methods of 
teaching and in strikingly better materials. Modern children's 
books are truly works of art,as to both content and format. 


In spite of the fact that it can be clearly demonstrated 
that the picture is not as black as the critics would have us 
believe, the tho tful teacher well knows that many perplex- 
ing problems continue to plague all who teach children to 
read. The following problems were the ones most often studied 
by these teachers: 


1. How should phonics be taught so that they become an 
effective tool of word analysis? 


2. How can children be helped to make the most effec- 
tive use of reading as a tool for learning the content sub- 
jects? 





lwhitman, Howard, "Why Don't They Teach My Child to Read,” 
Colliers 154:25-27, November 26, 1954. 


2Flesch, Rudolph F., Why Johnny Can't Read, Harper and 
Brothers, 1955. 


SLarrick, Nancy, "But Children Do Read Nowadaysi" Saturda 
Review 37:65-66, November 13, 1954; "The Truth About 


iblic Schools," Changing Times 8:7-ll, June, 1954. 
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3. How can the superior reader be helped to make the 
best use of his talents? 


4. Is reading instruction, as such, valuable after the 
elementary grades? 


5. How can the reluctant and retarded readers be 
helped by the classroom teacher? 


6. Of what value is extensive reading? 


7. How can reading interests be built and capitalized 
on in the total reading program? 


There is nothing new or unique about these questions. 
They simply represent the major concerns of a large group of 
classroom teachers. 








CHAPTER II 
WORD STUDY--PHONICS 


The reaction to phonics on the part of the teachers en- 
rolled in these classes ranged from those who looked upon 
phonics as the panacea for overcoming all the difficulties of 
teaching reading to those who thought of phonics as a nasty 
word. Because of its controversial nature and also because a 
number of different phonics programs were beginning to be used 
as supplements to or replacements for the word-study lessons 
of the regular basal reading programs, a great deal of inter- 
est was shown in this topic. It should be pointed out that 
typically the teacher defines phonics much more broadly than 
does the reading specialist. Phonics to the typical teacher 
means all aspects of word analysis and study rather than 
merely the analysis of a word according to its sound elements. 
In line with typical teacher usage, the two terms, "phonics" 
and “word analysis," are used synonymously here. The term 
"phonetic analysis” is used to indicate the analysis of a word 
into its sound elements. Some of the more vocal critics of 
modern methods of teaching reading appear confused when they 
suggest that the modern word-recognition program and phonics 
are on opposite ends of a continuum of word study. If pressed 
on the point of definition, many of their arguments disappear. 
Interestingly enough, many teachers seem on the defensive for 
their interest because they feel that the theorists, i.e., 
their supervisors and college teachers, are "anti-phonics." 


The studies of programs of phonics reviewed below were 
planned and executed in light of the following generalizations 
drawn from the literature on the subject: 


1. The question of phonics as a tool for effective 
reading is not an "either or" one. The evidence is clear-cut 
that skill in phonetic analysis contributes to both good 
reading and good spelling and hence merits a definite place 
in the instructional program. On the other hand the evidence 
is just as clear that phonics are not a panacea. For some 
children phonics programs work well, while for others they may 
actually hinder progress. To date there is no single program 
that is equally effective for all, nor are daily phonetic 
drills essential for all primary children. 


2. Phonetic analysis is part of and not the total pro- 
gram of word study and analysis--context, structure, and form 
combine with sound as ways of studying words. These various 
skills function together and are best taught together. 


3. Skill in phonics is a means and not an end in 
itself. Better contextual reading and not the calling of word 
lists is the real goal of reading instruction. 


4. Children need insight into words before phonics 
will be effective. Hence for most children a sight vocabulary 


8 eteatrmames 





of some size (50 to 300 words, depending on the child's in- 
sight into words) is desirable as a basis for detailed word 
study. 


5. For most children intensive work in phonics is best 
delayed until second and third grades. In spite of their 
carefully developed materials for word study, a possible 
source of difficulty with many of the more popular basal pro- 
grams is that too much attention is paid to "hearing the chil- 
dren read," while the skills necessary for independently 
analyzing words are dealt with superficially or even ignored. 
The results of reading tests based upon the controlled vocab- 
ularies of various basal readers can be very misleading. A 
child with low ability in analyzing unknown words but with 
good visual memory may test high on the basis of his sight 
vocabulary in spite of serious limitations in ability to 
analyze unknown words. The fourth grade teacher soon dis- 
covers the truth (in spite of the test results) when she asks 
him to read typical fourth grade books that demand a higher 
level of independence in word analysis. In a well conceived 
reading program, word study receives careful and well planned 
attention in grades 2 and 3. 


The following studies carried out by classroom teachers 
over the period of half a year have been selected as typical 
examples of what was done in the area of word study. 


Experiment 1--Word Study 


The first study* to be reported was that conducted by 
Patricia Callahan with a split third grade (3A, 3B) class in 
Hammond, Indiana, during the first half of the 1955-1956 
school year. Miss Callahan's school is located in one of the 
Older sections of Hammond. For the most part the 40 children 
in her class came from homes that had little respect for edu- 
cation. Many parents looked upon school as a necessary evil 
forced on them by the truant officer and the principal. The 
13 children classified as 3B pupils were selected for assign- 
ment to a split grade on the basis of their competency in 
reading. Fifteen of the 3A children were doing good average 
work. The remaining 12 were having a hard time reading second 
grade material. It was with this group that Miss Callahan 
decided to develop a program that would lead to a higher level 
of independence in word study. 


In order to know more about her children Miss Callahan 
administered the Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence Test C’ and the 





‘Callahan, Patricia, Improvement of Word Recognition--A Read- 


ing Experiment, Unpublished study, 001 of Education, 
ndiana University, Bloomington, 1956. 


SPublished by Personnel Press, Princeton, N.J. 
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Scott-Foresman Basic Reading Test® that accompanies Friends 
and Heignbors, the 2/1 reader of the Scott-Foresman Series. 
The tes Ss seven parts, as follows: Part I, Understanding 
Sentences; Part II, Recognizing Cause and Effect Relation- 
ships; Part III, Phonetic Analysis; Part IV, Understanding 
Implied Meanings; Part V, Applying Word Attack Skills; Part 
VI, Structural Analysis; and Part VII, Identifying Similar 
Meanings. The results of this testing are summarized in 
Table 1. I.Q.'s of the 12 children ranged from 102 to 71, 
with a median of 89, and the reading scores of one were rated 
as average, of two as low, and of nine as very low. 


TABLE 1. RESULTS FROM THE INITIAL TESTING USING THE KUHIMAN- 
ANDERSON TEST C INTELLIGENCE TEST AND THE SCOTT-FORESMAN 
BASIC READING TEST 2,1 























Scores on each part of the Basic Reading Test* 
Child C.A. |M.A. 
eRe Obey Bee | V| VI | VII | Total] Rating 
1 8-6 |10-2 12 7 14 6/11 8 8 67 | Average 
2 10-1 9-413 5 12 8 9;12 S 63 | Low 
3 8-10} 9-2 11 5 16 4/;11/)13 5 65 | Low 
a 9-2 9-1 6 1 11 6|10 4 1 39 | Very Low 
5 10-1 9-0 8 a 9 2/11 8 .¢] 42 | Very Low 
6 9-6 | 8-9 /}10; 3 2; 4] 6] 6 37 | Very Low 
7 9-6 | 8-9 6) 3 we FO ee Fe 39 | Very Low 
8 8-6 8-8 8 2 6 2;12 2 2 34 | Very Low 
9 9-1 8-3 8| 2 os 4 4| 3 - 29 | Very Low 
10 9-10} 8-2 |11 4 6 2 3 7 8 41 | Very Low 
11 9-7 7-2 110 2 5 2 5 9 8 43 | Very Low. 
12 Teele 7-1 2 3 4 0 6 3 | 5 23 | Very Low 





























"Norms on the tests were as follows: very high, 97-102; high, 
92-96; average, 67-91; low, 51-66; wery low, 20-50; and 
median, 80. f 


This information, together with the I.Q. scores and in- 
formation gained from the teacher's observation and experience 
with the children, was used as a basis for dividing the group 
into special small study groups. For some lessons, two or 
three children worked together, while for others the total 
group worked as a unit. 


For efficient word recognition Miss Callahan tried to 
develop independence through a versatile word attack, trying 





SPublished by Scott-Foresman and Co., Chicago. 





not to use one means to the exclusion of others. Much time 
was spent in phonetic instruction carried on simultaneously 
with instruction in configuration (word form) and context 
attack. Sound blending and syllabication were applied to 
natural reading situations. Sound blending was kept as simple 
as possible. The "family" system--hat, rat, sat, mat--was not 
used extensively because, while it aids in learning monosyl- 
lables, it often breaks down and causes confusion with multi- 
syllabic words. 


At first particular attention was given to various 
auditory exercises. The children listened for sounds in words 
as Miss Callahan pronounced them; later they listened to one 
another. Most of the children learned the sounds rapidly and 
were soon able not only to recognize but also to form them. 
The sounds were developed as they functioned in words. Con- 
sonants were presented in connection with short vowel sounds 
and generally the consonant sounds were learned by the time 
the short vowels were learned. A picture sound chart and a 
sound dictionary developed along the lines of a picture-word 
dictionary were found quite helpful. 


When the children were familiar with the consonants and 
short vowel sounds Miss Callahan went on to blending exercises 
in monosyllabic words that were already part of the children's 
speaking and writing vocabularies. Introducing blending with 
known words seemed to serve as a worth-while crutch for effec- 
tive early learning. Much writing of words was encouraged as 
part of this stage of learning. Miss Callahan would pronounce 
a word slowly, the children would repeat it, listening for 
sounds, and then try to write it. In checking, the children 
would blend the sounds of the letters as well as use the 
letter names. 


The long vowels were identified as simply the names of 


the letters: a, e, 1, 0, ue Only two rules were used to meet 
the needs of these children: 


1. When two vowels are next to each other, skip the 


name ¥ the second and say the name of the first (meat, blue, 
fruit). 


2. When a word ends with a consonant and the vowel e, 
the first vowel says its name and the second (the e) is silent. 


Phonograms were taught as they were encountered in 
reading and word study. When it was explained that some let- 
ters work together to produce different sounds, such as the ow 
sound, and examples (owl, gown, howl) were shown, many of the 
children were able to use this knowledge in further word 
analysis activities. Other common phonograms were taught in 
the same way, 1.e., double e (deed, week, keep); ay (say, day, 
way); of, oy (ofl, soil, boy, point, toy). Unless a phonogram 
appeared often in the children's reading, it was not taught. 


The common beginning blends and the common digraphs, 
listed by Durrell as sh, ch, th and wh, were given a good deal 
of attention. Durrell's word wheels proved to be an excellent 
device for the children to practice sound blending attack 
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after instruction and after the use of the beginning blends 
and digraphs was familiar. The children seemed to genuinely 
enjoy the game aspect of the wheels. 


A variety of approaches was used with polysyllabic 
words. Easiest to work with were the compound words. With 
words such as airport, sidewalk, moonlight, etc., the children 
were encouraged to locate familiar small words in the larger 
word. A natural next step was separating root words from 
simple prefixes and suffixes. Often the separation of prefix 
and suffix left a sight word with which the children were 
familiar. When they could not recognize the remainder of the 
word at sight they were encouraged to use the letter-blending 
attack. Recognition of syllables was taught through combining 
visual and auditory approaches. With some children the divi- 
sion of syllables in writing (in-de-pend-ent) seemed to be a 
most helpful crutch. Miss Callahan added an aspect to word 
study that is often neglected. Reasoning that, if to read is 
to think, words should be recognized as thought units, Miss 
Callahan included exercises to develop phrase reading as soon 
as the children's sight vocabularies and word study skills 
were strengthened. Both tachistoscopic exercises and passages 
with phrases marked by the teacher were used. By the end of 
the term some of the children were making decided progress in 
this skill, which is the mark of growing maturity in reading. 


The evaluation at the end of the experiment indicated 
that all of the children had made progress in their reading. 
Both the teacher's observation and the children's progress 
reports showed good results. Attitudes toward reading and 
school seemed to be improved. 


The results of the test retest-use of the Scott-Foresman 

Basic Reading Test are summarized in Mgure 1. The September 
test results showed that nine children had a rating of very 

low, which meant that their scores ranked with the lowest 10 
per cent of the standardization group. On the January retest 
five of these children moved to a low rating and four to an 

average rating. The two who started with a low rating moved 
to the average group, and the child who started with the low- 


est possible score in the average rating moved into the very 
highest rating. 


These children who started the third grade as very im- 
mature readers improved during this period of intensive study 
to the point where most of them could cope successfully with 
beginning third grade reading materials. 


Experiment 2 


A second experiment in word study” was conducted by Mrs. 
Gerda Stout with a third grade class in New Albany, Indiana, 


7Stout, Gerda, A Special Program of Word Attack, Un 
published 
* study, School of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, 1954. 
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during the fall term of 1953-1954. Mrs. Stout's project was 
with the 12 children in her middle reading group. At the 
beginning of the school year these children were having great 
difficulty with reading materials on the second grade level. 
Reading in textbooks of third grade difficulty met with ex- 
treme frustration and was not attempted. The children's main 
difficulty was their inability to attack new words independ- 
ently. Comprehension was fair to good. 


At the beginning of the term Mrs. Stout used a first 
reader with these children in an attempt to build habits of 
fluent reading in easy materials. At the same time she started 
a@ program in word study built upon the age emp geterials: 


rong and Hargrave's Building Readi B phonics a 
teed Dolch's Word List,1° RTE T ual goers wogels, Read-wel 
Cards, 12 gnd suggestions from Harris’ How to Tn to increase Roeting 

ty.? 


Throughout the period of instruction Mrs. Stout tried 
to maintain growth in fluent silent and oral reading, in ex- 
tending sight vocabulary, and in ability to analyze words. 
Once the children developed interest and fluency in reading 
she encouraged them to keep a "leisure time” book in their 
desks that they could read whenever time permitted. Mrs. 
Stout outlined her program in word study as follows: 





1. Beginning consonants. This work was done orally 
with primary emphasis on listening for sound. 


2. Beginning and final consonants, medial consonants, 
and endings s, ed, ing. 


3. Consonant blends br, gr, tr, st, fr, fl, cl, sl, 
pl, dr, fr, cr. Phono-visual wheels were used quite effec- 
tively for this. 


4. Digraphs sh, ch, th, wh, compound words in sen- 
tences, and endings y, by, er, est, ing, ed. 


Se Vowels. Short and long a, i, and o sounds; long 
y sound, final e; vowel combinations oa, ai, ay, ea, and oo. 





Sarmstrong, Leila, and Hargrave, Rowena, Buildi Read 
a McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co., chita, Kan., 





Meighan, Mary; Pratt, Marjorie; and Halvorsen, Mabel, Phonics 
We Use, Lyons and Carnahan, Chicago, 1946. 


10Dolch, E. W., A Basic signe Vocabulary, Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Til., e 


1lPulliam, R. A., and Leavell, Ullin W., Phono-Visual Wheels, 
Steck Co., Austin, Tex. 


12Read-Well Cards, Read-Well Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





l3Harris, Albert J., How to Inoregse B eading Ability, Longmans 
Green and Co., New York, F . 
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The Armstrong and Hargrave materials were found most useful 
for this phase of the program. 


Evaluation of the children's progress during the period 
of the experiment was based upon the results obtained from two 
forms of the Weekly Reader Test,14 shown in Table 2, and upon 
a record of the children's performance in spelling. 


TABLE 2. SCORES ON CALIFORNIA TEST OF MENTAL MATURITY”> AND MY 
WEEKLY READER TESTS, FORMS 3M AND 3W 

















Weekly Reader Test 
Gain in 
Child IQ =M 3w four months 
(October 7) (January 27) 
A 110 2.9 3.7 8 
B 99 2.8 3.5 °7 
Cc 108 2.8 3.5 °7 
D 112 2.6 3-7 1.1 
E 98 2.5 2.8 23 
F 96 2.0 3.0 1.0 
G 105 2.0 1.8 02 
H 91 2.0 3.8 1.8 
I 106 2.0 5.4 1.4 
J 89 2.0 3.3 1.3 
K 106 2.0 5.5 1.3 
L 94 1.9 2.9 1.0 
Average 
“as 1.1 

















As a group the 12 children in the study showed an aver- 
age gain of 11 months in four months' time. This is strik- 
ingly more than could be expected by chance or predicted on 
the basis of their past performance. By the beginning of the 
second term most of the children were ready to read third 
grade books, and in some cases their skill in word attack was 
remarkable--often superior to that of the children in the 
first reading group. 


In addition to the reading gain, Mrs. Stout was curious 
as to what effect, if any, her program would have upon the 
spelling accomplishments of her children. Table 3 reports the 


results of the weekly spelling tests during the period of the 
experiment. 





14Published by American Education Press, Columbus, Ohio. 


15pupli shed by California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd., 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 
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TABLE 3. SCORES ON WEEKLY SPELLING TESTS (24 WORDS EACH) 





Test 





Child 





A f10/| 14/14/17] 19 | 20] 22/| 22 | 23/| 20 | 23 | 24 | 24| 24/24 
B {10} 10/15/16] 16/13] 8| 22 | 21] 23 | 21 | 21 | 24) 24) 24 
Cc |} 4] &1|10)]10/ 12 | 20/ 22] 13 |13]| 23 | 20 | 20 | 24/| 24) 24 
D{;|5;} 7{ 6] 8}10/10| 6) 8] 6) 13 )14/14 |13)| 14/12 
E}5/] 5] 7] 9} 8110] 14] 10 }|11| 12 |13 |}14 |14/] 14/14 
F |8| 7] 7| 7|18/415) 10; 21 [14] 14 |14 1,17 | 21| 24/24 
G }5/10} 6] 4] 9] 8] 14} 21/19] 16 | 13 | 14 )14/ 15/14 
H|}3| Sf 7] 4]11 115] 17] 14 [18] 22 | 24 | 24 | 24| 24/24 
I 7110/10/12] 6/10/21] 22] 21 | 22/ 21 | 23 | 22 | 24) 24) 21 
J | 6|10}15/17| 17 | 20/ 22| 22 | 22) 23 | 24 | 23 | 24) 24) 24 
K 1O| 9] 9/12} 9110] 17] 18 | 20) 23 | 23 | 24 | 24 | 24/24 
L {/5| 5] 7] 9] 12/11] 18; 13 | 20; 10/11 | 14 /14/ 14/14 





















































The children without question improved significantly in 
their spelling during this period, a gain which is consistent 
with the general findings that a good understanding of word 
structure and ability in word analysis are significantly re- 
lated to spelling ability. Of course, for more definite con- 
clusions to be drawn concerning a causal relationship between 
word study and spelling, a research study involving experi- 
mental and control groups would have to be carried out. Howe 
ever, as Mrs. Stout evaluated the results of her program with 
her previous teaching experience as a basis for judgment, she 
was firmly convinced that her systematic word study work in 
reading paid dividends in spelling as well. 


These two studies are but examples of the many in which 
classroom teachers, particularly in grades 2 and 3, attempted 
to better their teaching of reading by paying careful and 
systematic attention to the many skills involved in word 
study. When extremes are avoided and word study is made a 
part of and not all of the reading program, its value can be 
expressed in the two words--it pays! 


ete 
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CHAPTER III 
READING IN THE CONTENT FIELDS 


From the fourth grade on, increasing demands are made 
to use reading as a means of learning. Topics in social 
studies and science are such that children must turn to more 
and more complex text and reference materials for information. 
From the point of view of the reading program, the work in the 
content areas serves the function of an apprenticeship. Now 
the children put to use their tools for learning and develop 
finesse in their application. 


Teachers often express concern about the difficulties 
their children experience with the verbal problems in arith- 
metic, with deriving understanding from their textbooks in 
science, social studies, and literature, and with the use of 
the reference materials in the different subject areas. Too 
often an assumption is made that once a child has developed a 
basic conpetency or fluency in reading he is able to use this 
skill wherever it is needed. As a consequence, even in the 
grades where the same teacher is responsible for the develop- 
ment of the basic reading skills and for the teaching of the 
content subjects, instruction in the application of skills to 
the reading-study tasks in content learning is often bypassed. 
The reason for this is simple enough. The content areas of 
the typical school curriculum are heavily loaded and, as a 
consequence, teachers feel an intense pressure “to cover" 
material. 


The evidence is ample in all the content areas that 
learning can be materially improved if teachers as they teach 
content also give help with the reading and study skills used. 
Of all the problems worked with by the teachers enrolled in 
this course, the most fruitful for the intermediate and upper 
grade teachers was attempting to improve the work in the con- 


tent areas by paying particular attention to reading and study 
skills. 


Increased attention is being given to the problems of 
content area reading in the meetings of various professional 
groups, in the writings of educational leaders, and in the 
research studies reported in professional journals. As a 
basis for planning classroom experiments to attack this prob- 
lem, the findings and points of view from the above sources 
were summarized as follows: 


l. The ability to use content materials of increasing 
complexity and difficulty effectively is dependent upon con- 
tinued growth in maturity in the basic reading skills. Hence, 
content reading not only has its foundation in a good basic 
program, but the need for basic instruction continues as the 
children grow toward maturity in all of their reading. For 
example, more difficult content materials demand increasi 
efficiency in word attack and in adjustment of mechanics o 
reading to purposes for reading. The best place to work for 
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such refinement is in the basic reading program and not in 
content areas. 


2. On the other hand, instruction in reading skills 
related to success in a content area is most effective when 
directly related to the work being carried on in the content 
field in which improvement is desired. 


3. Good reading, good study, and high achievement in 
any area are dependent to a large degree upon the interest a 
teacher is able to generate. Mechanical instruction, no 
matter how good the form, finds it difficult if not impossible 
to compete with creative, enthusiastic, and understanding 
teaching. 


4. There are unique comprehension problems in the 
various areas for which special attention is needed. The com- 
prehension skills involved in noting detail and following 
directions carefully are of greater significance and have dif- 
ferent applications in arithmetic problem solving and science 
than in literature and social studies. Research is steadily 
increasing the knowledge needed to cope with this problem. 


5. The body of basic ideas and the way of organizing 
these ideas in each content area should be developed. Knowl- 
edge in any field is certainly more than the mere collection 
of information. Indiana, for example, is more than Gary, 
Evansville, the White River, Lake Michigan, its climate, and 
its people. All of these are interrelated to such an extent 
that understanding can only be based upon a knowledge of how 
these facts fit together. Furthermore, understanding in any 
area is developmental. The new must be brought in and made a 
part of the existing understanding structure. Unless supple- 
mented by additional materials and direct guidance from the 
teacher, the summary textbooks so widely used may foster neg- 
lect of these abilities. Children mst learn to react to 
rather than merely to parrot what they read 


6. Lack of understanding of word meanings is a major 
block to successful content reading. Teachers must strive to 
avoid the tendency to assume that word meanings are obvious 
and to ignore them in their instruction. 


7. Differences in materials in the different content 
areas are a source of confusion to many children. Alth 
improving rapidly, content text and reference materials often 
cause trouble for the following reasons: 


a. Fact and concept loads are often unduly heavy. 


b. Striking format variations within some areas and 
from one area to another lead to confusion. 


ce Children often find the material in the content 
areas dull and uninteresting. This is especially true of some 
of the "skeleton" textbooks that have compressed tremendous 
amounts of information into a minimum of space. The tasty 
flesh is gone. Only the dull bones remain. 
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d. Content materials are often significantly harder 
than basic readers and literary materials. Content materials 
are often written by people who know their material well but 
who lack the knowledge of writing it well for children. Some 
topics are also difficult to present at a given difficulty 
level. 


e. Authors of content books often assume greater back- 
ground than the typical student possesses. Content materials 
are improving at a rapid rate. However, the problem of fit- 
ting materials to the abilities and interests of students will 
remain a major instructional problem. 


8. Extensive reading makes a valuable contribution to 
learning in the content areas. Wherever possible, an attempt 
should be made to base learning upon extensive, thorough 
study. This has merit as early as the intermediate grades in 
the elementary school. 


9. The nature of the assignment is a significant fac- 
tor in determining the quality of learning. Care should be 
taken to raise significant questions, to give direction to the 
use of material, and to help students arrive at purposes that 
are real to them. 


The following studies are selected as representative 
of the scores undertaken to improve work in the content areas. 


Experiment 3 


This experiment was conducted by Miss Elma Fern Crews 
with a fourth grade class in Bloomington, Indiana, during the 
first semester of the school year 1954-1955. Instead of 
working with a selected few, Miss Crews included her entire 
class of 45 children in the experiment to see how much gain 
could be made in arithmetic reasoning during one semester as a 
result of special emphasis on reading skills and vocabulary. 
The results of the Stanford Achievement Test, Form J, which 
had been administered at the end of the third grade, were used 
as a source of information concerning the children's achieve- 
ment in paragraph comprehension and in arithmetic reasoning. 
New pupils who entered the class at the beginning of the year 
were given the same test upon entering. The results (see 
Table 4) showed a range in reading ability from 1.7 to 8.6. 


The children were divided into three groups for the 
basic reading program. The upper group was able to read fifth 
and easy sixth grade material. The middle group was reading 
hard third grede material and could handle the basic text, 


lcrews, Elma Fern, Improving Arithmetic Reasoni 
" Spectal Teaching of Reading, Uap . apubli shed “stady> Sahoo 
r) ucation, Indiana University, Bloomington, 1955 
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The New Times and Places, very well. The lower group was able 
Eo read hard first grade material and easy second. In addi- 
tion to the basic text, Through the Green Gate, Singi Wheels 
Engine Whistles, and Runaway Home were used with the ferent 
groups. @ day each wee @ different groups were given 
free reading periods in which they read materials of their own 
choosing. The Weekly Reader was used to increase interest in 
current events and happenings outside the classroom. The 
teacher alternated her time with the different groups. Much 
of the work with the slower group involved oral reading. 

These children seemed. to need the crutch provided by their 
oral reading and the presence of the teacher. 


As part of her experiment Miss Crews stressed skill in 
comprehension with her pupils, feeling that, since reading 
comprehension is essentially a form of reasoning, there is a 
close relationship between skill in reading comprehension and 
achievement in arithmetic reasoning. Specific training in 
reading comprehension included the following skills: skimming 
to find the answer to a specific question, skimming to get a 
total impression, reading to grasp the main idea, reading to 
follow a sequence of events, reading to note and recall de- 
tails, following printed directions, critical reading, and 
remembering what one has read. 


Since good comprehension cannot be achieved by one who 
has serious deficiencies in word recognition, particular 
attention was paid to this area in the training of the slower 
group of readers. 


Special drill in vocabulary was given, along with com- 
putation skills in the four fundamental processes. Since some 
children seemed to be bothered by names in story problems, 
listing children's names on the board proved quite helpful. 
Drill in key words, such as how much more, how much is left, 
what is the difference, how much change, to share equally, 
etc., was given to help the children decide which process to 
use in order to solve problems. Pupils were shown that some 
of the numbers given in a problem might not be needed in solv- 
ing the problem. They were also urged to think of the prob- 
lems read in a book as real life situations that related to 
themselves. 


The pupils were not given page after page of story 
problems to do on their own, but Miss Crews read the problems 
with the pupils for some time, and the problems were worked 
by the pupils and teacher together. Quite often the problems 
were put on the board for everyone to see. This procedure 
helped to develop the pupils' confidence in their own ability 
to work story problems. They developed the attitude that book 
problems were no harder than other problems and that they 
could work them. 


As a means of checking the growth of her pupils, Miss 
Crews administered the Stanford Achievement Test,” Form L, on 
January 6, 1955, as a follow up of Form J given at the end of 





2published by the World Book Co., New York. 
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grade 3. Four months (.4 school years) had elapsed between 
the two tests. A comparison of scores on Test I and Test II 
of both Paragraph Meaning and Arithmetic Reasoning is given 
in Table 4. 


TABLE 4. SCORES ON TEST I AND TEST II IN PARAGRAPH MEANING 
AND ARITHMETIC REASONING 








Test I Test II 
Grade 
equivalent 





Paragraph | Arithmetic Paragraph | Arithmetic 
Meaning Reasoning Meaning Reasoning 
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Results shown in Table 4 indicate a substantial gain in 
both areas measured. On the second test 22 pupils, or 49 per 
cent of the class, were performing at fifth grade level and 
above in paragraph meaning. Similar results were obtained in 
arithmetic reasoning where 24 pupils, or 53 per cent of the 
class, were performing at fifth grade level or better. 

Table 5 shows the gain made between the testing periods in 
paragraph comprehension and arithmetic reasoning. 


The class median gain in paragraph meaning was six 
months. Fifteen pupils, or almost 35 per cent of the class, 


made a gain of 1.1 to 4.1 years in the .4 year that the work 
was carried on. 


The median gain for the class in arithmetic reasoning 
was nine months, which was equal to twice the time spent in 
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the experiment. The gain ranged all the way from 0 to 2.0 
full years. Results showed that 20 pupils, or 46 per cent of 
the class, made a gain of 1.1 to 2.0 years. Four of these 
children were in the slower group and, according to their pre- 
vious records, would not have been expected to make a normal 
gain of four months during the period pf the experiment. 


TABLE 5. GAIN MADE IN PARAGRAPH MEANING AND ARITH- 
METIC REASONING 

















Number of cases 
Gain in 
years and 
months Paragraph meaning| Arithmetic reasoning 
4,0-4.4 pf 
325-329 
3.0-3.4 
2.5-2.9 2 
220-244 3 1 
1.5-1.9 1 12 
1.0-1.4 8 7 
25= 09 11 11 
2O=- 24 17 12 
Total 43 43 
Median 26 PS ) 














Results from this experiment seem to indicate that pay- 
ing special attention to reading and study skills does in- 
crease performance in arithmetic reasoning. They also indicate 
that, in spite of unreasonably large numbers, an enthusiastic 
and hard-working teacher can do more than a routine job of 
teaching. 


Experiment 4 


While attempting to improve arithmetic reasoning was 
the most common experiment undertaken, paying particular 
attention to the reading and study skills related to one of 
the social studies areas was a close second. Typical of these 
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is the study conducted by Miss Gloria Klopfenstein® of 

Fort Wayne during the fall semester of 1954-1955. Miss 
Klopfenstein's class consisted of 26 children classified into 
three groups--3B, 3A, 4B. She worked primarily with the 4B 
group in the area of study skills and geography. In addi- 
tion, the 3B group was given special help with general study 
skills as a preparation for the approaching study of geography. 
At the beginning of the period of study the reading scores for 
the 3B group ranged from 3.2 to 4.7 and for the 4B group from 
3.0 to 7.6. These scores were on the achievement test given 
at the end of the previous semester. 


At the beginning of the experiment the children had had 
no formal study involving the basic word-study skills, and 
very few were even the least bit acquainted with the various 
types of reference books. 


The 4B's were ready to be introduced to the subject of 
geography for the first time; the 3B's, however, were quite 
unaware of the subject and studies involved. Tests were given 
to determine the conditions prior to the beginning of instruc- 
tion in the experimental program. For data concerning the 
study skills the Iowa Every-Pupil Test, Test B, Grades 35,4 
was given to both groups. The results of these tests and 
other information concerning the children are summarized in 
Table 6. 


This experiment began in the first part of October and 
continued through the middle of the following January. After 
the initial tests were given, the children were told that an 
experiment was being conducted, and the nature of what was 
being attempted was briefly explained to them. From the very 
start they showed much enthusiasm over the idea of learning 
new things which would help them in so many ways. 


Miss Klopfenstein worked primarily with five skill 
areas: map reading, alphabetizing, use of indices, use of 
dictionaries, and use of reference materials. 


She approached map reading through a discussion of the 
new study of 4B geography. During this discussion the various 
countries to be studied were mentioned and located on the 
globe, together with some other countries the children already 
knew and mentioned. While working with the globe Miss 
Klopfenstein mentioned that globes were not always the easiest 
and handiest things to use in finding out about countries. 

One child mentioned that maps showed countries too, so the 
teacher and children talked about the values of maps. For 
those unacquainted with maps, it.was necessary to discuss 
“what is a map.” A map was compared with a globe. When some 
of the children noticed the map legend, its purpose and use 
were explained. After questions were answered, each child was 





SkKlopfenstein, Gloria, Developing Work-Study Skills in Geog- 


apoae Unpublished study, School ‘o ducation, Indiana 
versity, Bloomington, 1955. 


*Published by Houghton-Mifflin Co., Boston. 
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given a map to look over, so that he could see how much he 
could find out from the map legend and coloring. The children 
loved doing this and insisted that they go on with it some 
other day. 


The following week the 4B's were again given maps, so 
that they could study the methods of coloring and the markings 
commonly used. They noticed colori in regard to lowlands 
and highlands, and the markings meaning highways, streams, 
ponds, cities, and houses. 


Different kinds of maps were discussed, and it was 
decided to map out the local school district, showing the 
school and all the streets and houses. Each child was asked 
to pay particular attention to the way he walked home, so he 
could place his house in relation to the school. Four chil- 
dren were assigned the responsibility of listing the names of 
the streets north, east, south, and west from the school. 

This activity made the children aware of the different direc- 
tions and better acquainted with the function of the directions 
in their immediate environment. 


It was pointed out that looking at a map was like look- 
ing down at a country or part of the earth. To further their 
understanding and prepare them for the work on the school map, 
small maps were drawn showing a pond and a stream leading from 
it. This revealed that many children had faulty ideas con- 
cerning maps which had to be corrected. How things appeared 
from up in an airplane and what could and could not be seen on 
& map were discussed. The children seemed to understand the 
difference between a picture and a map much better after this 
discussion. 


The way in which maps were actually made was reviewed 
next. It was explained that no one could see the world at one 
time, so the parts of a map would have to be made first and 
then all the parts would have to be put together like a big 
puzzis. Along with this, the measuring guide on maps was 
pointed out and the children were given practice in measuring. 


Soon afterward actual map making started. The children 
had previously been assigned to find out street names which 
were now drawn with chalk on large paper. After placing the 
streets on the paper each child figured out where he lived on 
the map. As a means of checking the larger map, each used his 
own individual map which he had made to show his house and the 
route he took to school. The 3B's entered into the map work, 
too, although it was not directly related to their work. They 
had the opportunity to discuss maps and directions, and then 
to place their houses on the map. Those who had airticulty 
were given more time so that they could understand it clearly. 
After the children found their homes on the map, they made 
pictures of their houses and placed them on the map. When 


capeete, the map was mounted in the room as reference mate- 
rial. 


The next step to further the children's growing under- 
standing of maps was to make a map of Iceland, the country 
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they were studying in their social studies. Miss Klopfenstein 
discussed with her children how they could make the map and 
what things they wanted the map to show. After the plans were 
made and responsibilities assigned, the children went to work. 
Two children traced a small map on a lantern slide which was 
then projected and traced onto larger paper. A comparison 
between the slide map and the enlarged map was made. 


The children completed the map within the following 
week by painting it, using the proper coloring to represent 
lowlands and highlands. They also marked the cities and other 
important features. It was completed by making pictures based 
on their studies to be placed on the map. The children were 
quite proud of their work and gained an important working 
knowledge of maps as the result of this experience. 


To help all the children get accustomed to finding 
directions Miss Klopfenstein talked about directions within 
the room. In addition, both for practice and for fun, the 
game "Simon Says" was played, using directions like "Simon 
says face north." The four main and four in-between direc- 
tions were used. This proved to be an easy and thoroughly 
enjoyable game for the children. 


As the last main part of the work in map reading, a 
make-believe map was made, showing states, rivers, bodies of 
water, mountains, cities, etc. By marking symbols on the 
board one at a time, the children reviewed those standing for 
cities, rivers, railroads, boundaries, mountains, and scale of 
miles. Exercises were developed to identify various places on 
the map, and to locate sources and mouths of rivers, bound- 
aries of states, mountain ranges, and cities. 


New terms such as delta, peninsula, and tributaries, 
were introduced, discussed, and pointed out in relation to the 
map. Other times throughout the period of experimentation 
close attention was paid to the maps in the geography book and 
to new terms as they were introduced. For example, the study 
of the Netherlands brought such new terms as dikes, polders, 
canals, and sand dunes. 


Alphabetizing was introduced by listing familiar words 
chosen from geographical terms. This was done to see who 
needed what kind of practice. Attention was next directed to 
glossaries and dictionaries where further use could be made of 
alphabetizing skills. By means of the film How to Use a Dic- 
tionary, this work was broadened to include all of the loca- 
tion skilis as well as work with meanings and pronunciation. 


The following week attention was directed to indices. 
The index in the geography text was used for practice with 
such skills as finding main topics, subtopics, and page 
numbers. For some subjects the number of pages devoted to its 
discussion was noted; in other cases the pages were looked up 
and the subject was located and read. 


To further understanding of the dictionary the alphabet 
was divided into three parts, and exercises were given to 
develop rapid location of words. Soon afterward the first 
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large dictionary, Thorndike's Junior pictionary, was intro- 
duced. The children were overjoyed w e ea of having 
dictionaries in the room to use in connection with their 
studies. 


Work with reference books was made very natural as a 
means of gaining more information about the countries being 
studied in geography. Miss Klopfenstein acquainted her class 
with reference books by first surveying The World Book Ency- 
clopedia with them. As they were studying Iceland at the 
time, the children wanted to look it up. Starting with the 
index, an article on Icelandic literature was located and read 
to the children. In later studies the children had many op- 
portunities to use encyclopedias. For example, in their study 
of Norway the children prepared a list of questions which they 
wanted answered. In addition to the World Book Encyclopedia, a 
set of Compton's Encyclopedia was also available in the school 
and the c ren turne igh enthusiasm and fair success 
to these sources for the answers to their questions. The 
Golden Encyclopedia was introduced to the 3B group, which was 
able to use tt with understanding and pleasure. 


All of this work in the work-study skills carried over 
into other reading too. In connection with a science study of 
the earth, the children used the reference books and were 
quite eager to share their new-found knowledge of volcanoes, 
geysers, and other items. 


Miss Klopfenstein reported that, from an over-all view, 
the acceptance of this experiment by the children was over- 
whelming. They were eager from start to finish and seemed to 
absorb readily any new idea that was presented. They were not 
only cooperative during the class discussions but went ahead 
on their own to increase their knowledge and reading ability. 


The pretest and final test scores and the gains made 
on the Iowa Every-Pupil Test B-Work Study Skills” are reported 
in Table 6. 





According to these test results, most children made 
larger gains than the average expectancy. The two negative 
results can be explained by certain distracting elements which 
appeared between the two children during the test situation. 
The over-all average gain for the 4B's was seven months (.7 
years) and for the 3B's was .8 years. This is a substantial 
gain for the three-month experimental period. 





Spublished by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
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TABLE 6. PRETEST AND FINAL TEST SCORES AND GAINS ON THE IOWA 
EVERY-PUPIL TEST B, WORK STUDY SKILLS, ELEMENTARY BATTERY 














Pre-test Final test 
Pupil form form Gain 
4B class 
A 3.8 4.3 25 
B 3.9 5.7 1.8 
C 6.0 7.8 1.8 
D 4.6 4.3 Pr) 
E 4.3 4.2 el 
F 2.9 3.9 1.0 
G 3-5 307 22 
H 2.5 3.2 a? 
I 3.6 4.3 7 
3B class 
A 2.5 Se7 1.2 
B 2.9 4.4 1.5 
Cc 3.5 4.2 7 
D 2.7 3.6 9 
E 3.2 3.5 ed 
F 2.9 3.4 25 
G 2.4 3.2 8 
H 3.2 4.0 8 
Average 
gain . 8 

















In her evaluation Miss Klopfenstein expressed a feeling 
commonly reported by teachers in the words: I now feel, at 
the end of this experiment, that it was one of the most worth- 
while things I have done in my teaching thus far. This ex- 
periment served as a motivating factor for both the children 
and the teacher.” 
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CHAPTER IV 
EXTENSIVE READING 


Reading, like any skill, needs practice for development. 
The best way to become a good reader is to read, read, and 
read some more. Children and teachers alike are fortunate 
that so many good books are available to supplement the basal 
reading programs. The sale of children's books, which is 
measured by the tens of millions yearly, reveals one of the 
most significant trends in the reading habits of children. In 
spite of watching TV and using leisure time in other ways, 


America's children are reading more and better materials than 
ever before. 


The criticisms hurled at schools concerning the teach- 
ing of reading have aroused very different reactions among 
school administrators. Some have reacted positively by ana- 
lyzing their educational programs and by attempting to improve 
wherever they found real weakness. Others, reacting through 
fear, have added such untested activities as phonetic drill 
programs that are completely unrelated, and in some cases 
diametrically opposed, to their existing reading programs and 
have dropped such "frills" as library reading and other activ- 
ities that encourage children to look beyond the pages of 
their textbooks. Some teachers in Indiana report that they 
have been ordered to teach the basic textbooks and nothing 
else. They are being told that their job is to make certain 
that their children know what is in the text and that reading 
other materials only leads to confusion. In short they are 
told "We don't care whether our children learn to think or 
not, the school's job is to teach them to accept the text 
without question and to memorize it." Such schools and their 
products can be only mediocre at best. 


A reading program that is limited to the materials of a 
basal reading system, good as it might be, and which ignores 
the rich treasure of all the other materials available for 
children is simply a thief robbing children of the many bene- 
fits to be derived from contact with these materials, such as 
increased competence in and a growing love for reading, ex- 
panding knowledge, widened interests, and the development of 
habits for the use of leisure time. 


The need for individualizing instruction in reading is 
readily apparent to any careful observer, but how best to 
organize classroom instruction so that each child receives the 
maximum attention to his needs has been a problem to educators 
since the days of Confucius. American schools have developed 
the graded school, shorter promotional periods, small group 
instruction, various individual contract plans, and other 
devices to meet this goal. The present common practice of 
putting children into small groups for instruction in reading 
is an efficient compromise. Working with small groups the 
teacher can make further adjustments to individuals, and her 
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time is more effectively used than if she were to attempt 
individual teaching. Furthermore, as children work in small 
groups they learn much from one another which would be lost 
if they worked alone. 


In spite of this, however, learning remains an indi- 
vidual matter. Children need the opportunity for exploiting 
their individuality as well as for working together. There 
is some evidence that maximum growth of an individual in skill 
areas is achieved only as he steps away from the group. In- 
trigued by what they found in the literature,a number of 
teachers experimented with ways to make their reading programs 
more individual. The most common approach was to maintain 
group instruction with a reading series and, in addition, to 
schedule a definite time in the reading program for extensive 
individual reading of children's literature and of material 
related to the topics studied in social studies and science. 


The following studies are typical of those undertaken 
on this topic. 


Experiment 5 


Mrs. Janet Rowland! of Martinsville, Indiana, working 
with a group of 15 second graders who were exceptionally good 
readers, conducted an experiment in extensive reading which 
indicates the value of this type of reading. These children 
entered second grade in the fall of 1954 with a great deal of 
enthusiasm for school and interest in reading. Mrs. Rowland 
wanted to see how far they could advance in their reading 
abilities through the use of an abundance of reading materials 
that would keep their interest high and make them eager to do 
more and more reading. 


Of the 40 children in Mrs. Rowland's class, the 15 
included in this experiment showed high ability in reading and 
were ready from the start to begin their basic text, New 
Neighbors. The workbook, mimeographed seat-work from the 
manual, exercises in phonetics and word structure, and other 
basal material were easy for them. Mrs. Rowland knew that it 
would be easy for her to neglect this group because she would 
feel the other 25 children needed so much more help with read- 
ing. Because of this, she was anxious to get them started on 
a reading program other than that from the basic reader. She 
was fortunate in having a wide selection of library books and 
reading texts of various reading levels in her classroom. 


The I.Q.'s of the children within this group ranged 
from 86 to 134. However, only two children had I.Q.'s below 
100. In looking through their permanent record cards Mrs. 
Rowland found that each child had received a "+" in first-grade 





lRowland, Janet, An Experiment with Extensive Rea » Unpub- 
lished study, School of cation, Indiana versity, 
Bloomington, 1955. 
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reading, indicating above-average ability. She looked at 
their attendance record to see whether this might not have had 
some bearing on their success in reading. Only two children 
in this group had had any kindergarten experience. No child 
within the group had needed help from the speech and hearing 
therapist, and no “outstanding physical defects" were listed 
on their permanent record cards. 


With the exception of two children in the group, all 
had library cards and had taken out books during the summer. 
All these factors helped to explain their good foundation in 
reading. 


During the first week in October, Gates Primary Reading 
Test, Form 1, Type 2 (Sentence Reading) and Type 3 (Paragraph 
Reading), were given to the group. The results of these tests, 
along with the results of the re-tests given during the first 
week in January, are presented in Table 7. 


TABLE 7. PRETEST AND FINAL SCORES AND GAINS ON THE GATES PRI- 
MARY READING TESTS, TYPES 2 AND 3 














Type 2, Sentence Reading Type 3, Paragraph Reading 
Child Pretest Final /| Gain Pretest | Final Gain; IQ 
score score score score 
1 2.30 3.00 270 2.75 2,60 215 | 109 
2 2.10 3.40% | 1.30 2.20 3.35 1.15 | 102 
3 2.10 3.20 1.10 2.75 3.22 247| 86 
4 2.25 3.00 °75 2.60 3.35 75 | 112 
5 1.60 2.60 1.00 2.00 3.10 1.10] 115 
6 2.60 3.30 270 2.20 3.35 1.15 | 116 
7 2.10 2.80 270 2.40 2.90 5 95 
2.65 3.40* 275 2.10 3.22 1.12| 125 
9 3.35* 3.40* -05 3.22 3.75* 52/111 
10 2.65 3.40* °75 3.22 3.55* 232/110 
11 3.10 3.40 230 3.22 3.55* 33 | 115 
12 2.90 3.40* 250 3.10 3.75* 265 | 121 
13 2.50 2.90 240 2.50 2.90 40 / 131 
14 2.35 3.35* | 1.00 3.10 3.35 225] 109 
15 3.40* 3.40* 3.55* | 3.55* 134 





























*Perfect score or 1 wrong. 


The following paragraphs are Mrs. Rowland's description 
of what she did during the experiment. 


In talking with the group about reading library 
books, they wanted to organize a club. There must have 
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been magic in the word "club" and they chose the name 
"Tiger Reading Club." We decided how a record could be 
kept of the books read. They did this by using a huge 
sheet of newsprint which was taped to a section of the 
blackboard. One child brought a picture of a tiger to 
put on the chart. Several new charts had to be put up, 
however, for one was soon filled. 


We talked about how we might share the books we 
had read with others. This was done in the Tiger Club 
meeting once a week by telling the others about their 
reading. The children also drew numerous pictures to 
illustrate the books, and made three bulletin board dis- 
plays. These were called “Reading Is Fun," “Have You 
Read This?" and "I Found a Good Book." The children in 
the group were capable of doing such work as making 
bulletin boards themselves. 


After two weeks of "club" reading, they became 
responsible for checking in and out the books they were 
reading. I gave them a large spiral note book and they 
recorded here the book they had taken out. When it was 
finished, they marked a line through the name of the 
book and entered the new one. 


As for the selection of what they read, this was 
left mainly to the individual child. I did have one 
shelf where I put books especially for this project. 
This included easy library books, second and third grade 
reading texts, and some science books. They were 
allowed, however, to check out books from the classroom 
reading table, and they were encouraged to read books 
from the public library. They were not forced to finish 
reading a book which was too difficult or proved to be 
uninteresting for them, but they could exchange it for 
another one. I was pleased that they did not seem in- 
terested in comparing the number of books read. I tried 
to stress the enjoyment of books, and we had fun talking 
about what we had learned from the various books read. 


Besides their own chart, I kept a list of the 
books read by each child. This is the list read by one 
boy in the group: 





Day In, Day Out Ov City Bridg 

Bonk of Tothes Bean $= Wa : 

ag tg Som tes fiver boos 

Rafn and Shine " Fact and Fane A 

Culu's Play Schoo Pathway to Rea 

Whe Little Farese gg a 
ieouate and Wis Friends mort: Sted ant See 
ae Seow Science Se orfes 

) 8. Se Birthday for Robin 

More Friends cat Neighbors ane Stories 


anes for Bob and And Count: 
hat Next? —= ieee 
Banny Boy 


Lost and Found 
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A few other projects were carried on by the 
Tigers. They made an illustrated book of their own 
stories which they had written during the semester. 
These were given to their fathers for a Christmas gift. 


At Christmas time they were responsible for the 
Christmas reading table. They brought books about 
Christmas from their homes and from the library and 
arranged these on a special table. 


We also made a "Class Book" of each child's story 
and illustration of the "best book I've read this year. 


There was little need for initiating new projects 
for these children, as they were kept busy reading and 
planning how to share this reading with the others. 


Three months after the experiment began the children 
were retested with different forms of the same tests admin- 
istered earlier. The results of the tests and the gain made 
by each child are recorded in Table 7. 


The tests given in January showed that several of the 
children had to be given a higher form of the test, for they 
had made a perfect or near perfect score. In these cases it 
is difficult to tell what their reading grade level actually 
is. In grading the tests, many careless mistakes due to 
hurrying were noticed. Many answers had to be counted wrong 
in cases where Mrs. Rowland knew the child could read and 
interpret if he had not hurried and if the test had not been 
quite so easy for him. 


The experiment was successful in many ways. The chil- 
dren began to read because they had discovered many good books 
and were enjoying the stories. Their oral reading was in- 
proved because much attention was given to reading with ex- 
pression so that others would enjoy listening. Mrs. Rowland 
stressed the point that the experiment had taken the place of 
much "seat-work." The children read their library books when 
they had finished their work, and Mrs. Rowland reported that 
she had no trouble with children asking, "Now that I'm fin- 
ished with this, what am I supposed to do?" 


The children probably also gained something from the 
simple "library system" of checking out their own books and 
making the bulletin boards. The activities of this group 
made the entire room "reading conscious,” for the other chil- 
dren began to read and enjoy books more than before. 


Although more testing needed to be done, it was obvious 
from the tests that the group had made a great deal of prog- 
ress in reading. They continued to enjoy the reading of 
library books, and interest remained high within the group. 
They were able to do this work in addition to studying the 
basic textbooks, and they were also able to complete their 
second semester reader before the end of the year. Their 
interests were wider because of the extra reading, and their 
oral as well as silent reading was greatly improved, 
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The value of such a program was expressed by Mrs. 
Rowland: "I feel that any child entering second grade with 
high reading ability would benefit greatly from such an ex- 
perience as our 'Tiger Reading Club.' It has made me see 
that one of the best ways for a small child to become a good 
reader is for him to do lots of reading for pleasure in en- 
joyable surroundings." 


Experiment 6 


A second experiment testing the value of gxtensive 
reading was conducted by Miss Betty Jean Nasser,“ who worked 
with a fifth grade class at Fairbanks School in Terre Haute, 
Indiana, during the 1955-1956 school year. Twenty-eight 

pupils were enrolled in Miss Nasser's class, including nine 
who had completed the first half of the fifth grade and who 


were classified as 5A's. Those just enrolled were classified 
as 5B's. 


The weekly plan for reading included scheduled periods 
for instruction with the state-adopted text Days and Deeds as 
well as periods for individual or free-reading. Miss Nasser's 
weekly schedule, based upon 50-minute periods, was as follows: 


Monday. The reading periods were divided into a 25- 
minute “free reading” period for 5B's and a 25-minute intro- 
ductory lesson period for the 5A's. Prior to this, assign- 
ments were written on the board for both classes. New 
vocabulary was presented in context. The children were told 
to select the dictionary meaning that could best be substi- 
tuted for the word underlined and to record page numbers so 
that reference could be made easily during class discussion. 


The only vocabulary words introduced in isolation were proper 
names. 


Assignments included characterizations, story settings, 
specific details, and at least one thought-provoking question. 


The pupils were allowed to complete these lessons 
during reading periods or during any other free period. Les- 
sons were due on Thursdays. 


On Monday, the 5B weekly assignment was explained 
during the second 25-minute period. Assignments for both sec- 
tions were similar except for the story and methods indicated 


in the teacher's guide. The 5B's handed in their assignments 
on Friday. 


Tuesday. The reading periods on Tuesdays were devoted 
primarily to the weekly assignments. Those who did not require 


2Nasser, Betty Jean, A Study of the Moditi cation of an Indi- 
vidualized Reading Peo ram, Unpublished study, School 
of Education, Indiana Elversity, Bloomington, June, 
1956. 
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the complete period used the remaining time for "free reading." 
The teacher also utilized these periods for group instruction. 


Wednesday. Each Wednesday was a sharing period for 
library books read and summarized. Both written paragraphs 
and oral interpretations were used in the group discussions, 
after which each pupil starred his own book on the enlarged 
reading design under the particular classification. The pupil 
also indicated the book completed on his personal reading 
design. 


Those who had no books to share spent their time either 
finishi the weekly assignment or reading a library book in 
preparation for the following Wednesday. 


Thursday. On Thursdays there were discussion periods 
for the 5A Seekiy assignments. Lessons were quickly checked 
by the teacher for completion. During recitation, each pupil 
compared his own comprehension answers with those of the other 
class members. The vocabulary was checked similarly. 


The SB's either completed their weekly assignments or 
enjoyed a free-reading period. 


Friday. The periods on Friday were devoted to discuss- 
ing 5B weekly assignments. These recitations were similar, in 
part, to those conducted on Thursday with the 5A group. 


The 5A's enjoyed a full “free-reading" period. 


As a means of motivation as well as a matter of record 
each pupil kept a"Reading Recorder,’ a large composition tablet 
in which he wrote synopses of materials he selected and read. 
Each pupil received a mimeographed sheet of a"Reading Design" 
on which were charted three general reading areas. The major 
area was allocated to various phases of social science, while 
the two smaller areas were allocated to types of natural 
science and literature. The Reading Design sheet was attached 
to the front cover of each Reading Recorder. On the first 
page of the recorder, the following was outlined: 


I. Name of book (underlined) 
A. Name of story (quotation marks) 
B. Name of author 
C. Date begun; date finished 
D. Word study 
E. Paragraph summary 


Each article or book read was indicated by blocking-in a space 
under which the article or book was classified. 


A replica of the Reading Design was transposed onto an 
enlarged circle of mounting-board used by the class to indi- 
cate whole books read and summarized in group discussions. 
—— ar was starred in the section under which it was clas- 
8 ed. 


An ample supplement of library books was borrowed twice 
a month from the Emeline Fairbanks City Library to augment 
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those accessible in both the room and school libraries. The 
classroom teacher was always available to aid pupils in the 
selection of books. 


Every opportunity was taken to correlate outside read- 
ing materials with various units and topics being studied in 
the classroom. This served to further interest in biographies 
and stories of American history. Clubs were organized. Eli- 
gibility for membership was obtained by merely reading on the 
subject at hand and meant that the pupil could then partici- 
pate in the discussion on the subject. 


In order to determine the value of extensive reading in 
her classroom, Miss Nasser administered the Nelson Silent 
Reading Test5 to her children in September (Form A), in January 
(Form B), and in May (Form C). Information concerning the 
growth of the children during the experimental period is re- 
corded in Tables 8, 9, and 10. 


TABLE 8. RESULTS ON SEPTEMBER (FORM A) AND JANUARY (FORM B) 
TESTING AND GAINS MADE ON THE NELSON SILENT READING TEST BY 
THE 5A STUDENTS 

















Grade scores 
Child Gain 
Form A Form B 

1 6.5 9.0 +2.5 
2 5.9 6.4 25 
3 5.9 8.6 2.7 
4 5.8 6.1 Pr) 
5 5.7 7.3 1.6 
6 526 6.5 9 
7 54 6.1 7 
8 5.4 5.9 Py.) 
9 5.2 5.7 25 

Average 

gain 8 lel 




















SPublished by Houghton-Mifflin Co., Boston. 
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TABLE 9. 








RESULTS ON SEPTEMBER (FORM A), JANUARY (FORM B), AND 
MAY (FORM C) TESTING AND GAINS MADE ON THE NELSON SILENT 
READING TEST BY THE SB STUDENTS 
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Grade scores Gain Gain 
Child first Form C full 
Form A Form B semester year 
1 Tel 8.3 1.2 9.6 2.5 
2 6.1 7.6 1.5 8.2 2.1 
3 5.7 7.0 1.3 7.7 2.0 
4 5.6 6.1 eS 7.6 2.0 
5 5el 6.2 lel 7.0 1.9 
6 5el Sel 5.8 e7 
7 5.1 6.3 1.2 73 2.2 
8 4.9 6.4 1.5 763 2.4 
3 4.6 4.9 Pt 4.7 el 
10 4.4 §.7 1.3 5.7 1.3 
11 4.4 4.4 567 1.3 
12 4.3 4.2 -el 5.0 7 
13 4.2 4.6 o4 4.6 4 
14 4.1 4.6 25 4.4 eo 
15 4.1 4.6 eS 4.3 of 
16 326 4.1 25 4.3 Py f 
17 3-5 Sel 4 4.1 26 
18 2.8 3.5 oT 3.6 8 
Average 
gain o7 1.15 
$$ ——EEEeEee — 
TABLE 10. RESULTS ON JANUARY (FORM B) AND MAY (FORM C) TEST- 

















INC AND GAINS MADE ON THE NELSON SILENT READING TEST BY SB 
STUDENTS WHO ENTERED THE CLASS IN JANUARY 
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While substantial gains were made in each group, the 
data reveal that the emphasis on wide reading tends to accen- 
tuate differences within a group by stimulating greater growth 
by those who already have a strong reading background. This 
is one of the characteristics of a good reading program. Test 
results never tell the whole story, as Miss Nasser's observa- 
tion revealed when she wrote that the program "was extremely 
conducive to better use of free time,’ which is important in 


controlling classroom behavior. In effect, it provided for 
year-round motivation." 





CHAPTER V 
HELPING THE HANDICAPPED READER 


One of the most common frustrations and challenges to 
the elementary teacher is the child who possesses the ability 
but who nevertheless experiences great difficulty in learning 
to read. These children, many of whom are above average in 
intelligence and enjoy the advantages of good home backgrounds 
and good schools, have long plagued school authorities. 

Before school attendance was seriously enforced, these chil- 
dren were "eased" out of school as early as at the ages of 9 
or 10. More refined psychological measurement and the work of 
psycho-educational clinics have provided new insights into how 
to help them, with the result that the majority of them are 
now able to make satisfactory adjustments to school. 


Two distinctly different problems exist with so-called 
poor readers. To avoid confusion, a clear distinction should 
be made between slow-learning children who read poorly in 
relation to other children their age, and children who are 
handicapped in their reading ability. These children perform 
at a level significantly below their potential, while the 
slow-learning child in a good school situation usually reads 
as well as could be expected of him. Both groups of children 
need help from the school, but there is quite a difference in 
the nature of the adjustments to be made. The slow learning 
child needs a curriculum that is reduced in scope, and he 
needs more time to learn. The child with a reading handicap 
needs specific help in relation to his reading. This distinc- 
tion was emphasized in class, and teachers who expressed a 
desire to work with retarded readers were encouraged to have 
some indication always that the child's difficulty was lack of 
reading ability and not lack of general ability. 


In agreement with the idea often expressed by reading 
authorities, the experiments reported here show that there is 
nothing magical or mysterious about helping retarded readers. 
The problem is to provide these children with good instruction 
that is adjusted to their particular needs. Some of the key 
principles and ideas to keep in mind when helping children 
with reading problems are: 


1. Learning to read cannot be standardized. The 
graded reader and the standardized test, helpful as they may 
be, will never produce standardized results. Learning to read 
is not the result of exposure to material but is a development 
that takes place in children in markedly different ways and 
over markedly different periods of time. It is essential for 
the primary teacher, especially, to recognize that a child 
needs time as well as direction for the development of reading 
skill to take place. For some children, boys in particular, 
the development of basic reading ability is just beginning by 
the end of primary grades. It is illogical, therefore, to 
emphasize remedial programs in the primary grades. 
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2. Material should serve the child's needs and not the 
convenience of the school or the teacher. A graded book is 
not sacred, but a child is. Hence material is selected on the 
basis of the contribution it can make to the development of 
children. 


3. Development is based upon success. This simply 
means that the instruction must be geared to the level at 
which the child can succeed. If too much of it is over his 
head he will soon flounder and be lost. 


4. Prolonged difficulty in learning to read is serious 
and merits special consideration by the school. Special help 
for children with learning difficulties makes as much, if not 
more, sense than special classes for slow learning children. 


The representative experiments in this field have been 
selected to show three very different situations. The first 
one reports the work of a special reading teacher with a group 
of second graders; the second, conducted in the laboratory 
school at Indiana University, is with a severely handicapped 
group of fifth grade children; and the third is with a less 
severely handicapped group in a regular sixth grade classroom. 


Experiment 7 


Mrs. Helen Linn, working as a special reading teacher 
in the East Gary, Indiana, schools, developed an experimental 
reading program to supplement classroom instruction for 35 
second grade children. These children, who had experienced 
difficulty during the first grade, were grouped together in 
one second grade classroom so that special adjustments could 
be made for them. Mrs. Linn in her capacity as special read- 
ing teacher met with these pupils in four groups for 25 
minutes each daily. The purpose of her experiment was to 
supplement classroom instruction in order to improve reading 


skills and to accelerate the progress of these children in 
reading. 


Begtoning status. At the beginning of the school year 
it was eviden Ough informal classroom testing, observa- 


tion, and the pupils' oral reading that they had a very limited 
sight vocabulary and very little ability in word attack. 

Their study habits were poor and their attentiveness and con- 
centration were of short span. They were not interested in 
library books, nor were they attracted to read even very 
simple signs or bulletin board displays. They were, however, 
for the most part eager to learn and seemed to realize their 
inefficiency in reading. 





: , 
Linn, Helen, An Experiment to Improve Readi Unpublished 
‘ study, Schoot of Education, Indiana Cet rerlty, 

Bloomington, January, 1956. 
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According to the Pintner-Cunningham Intelligence Test” 
given in November, 1954, most of these pupils had the capacity 
to learn to read. As reported in Table 1l, this test showed 
that the majority of the 30 children for whom records were 
available were of average or better intelligence. 





TABLE 11. RESULTS ON PINTNER- 
CUNNINGHAM INTELLIGENCE TEST 











IQ Frequency 
110-120 12 
100-109 ll 

90-99 2 
80-89 2 
70-79 2 
60-69 1 











Reading achievement records were available for the 16 
boys and 14 girls who had been in the school system the pye- 
vious year. Results of the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
administered in April, 1955, are reported in Table 12. 


TABLE 12. RESULTS ON METRO- 
POLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
ADMINISTERED AT THE END OF 
GRADE 1 








Grade placement Frequency 





PREP Re REeY 
Wah AWO Oo 
PH ORO OTN 














2Published by World Book Co., New York. 
Spublished by World Book Co., New York. 
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The reading achievement scores shown in Table 12 were 
consistent with the general achievement scores of these pupils. 


Results of the Gates Primary Test * Form 2, given four 
weeks after school started, were as follows: 


Range Median 
Word Recognition 1.20-2.0 1.55 
Sentence Reading 1.20-2.15 1.50 
Paragraph Reading 1.30-1.85 1.50 


There were several factors that contributed to the 
reading retardation of these youngsters. Twenty-two of the 350 
children were from a first grade room that had had three 
teachers during the year--one for four months, one for one 
month, and a beginning teacher for the remainder of the term. 
Because of heating problems the school had been closed 10 days 
in the fall. There was a consistent pattern of absences for 
nearly all of these children. 


=Xpertmental procedures. Since Mrs. Linn's work was to 
supplement classroom instruction, it was necessary for her to 
coordinate her work closely with that of the classroom teacher. 
The two teachers felt this could best be done by dividing 
their areas of effort. Consequently, it was decided that for 
the most part instruction in phonetics and oral and silent 
reading would occur in the classroom; vocabulary drill and 


phrasing were delegated to instruction in Mrs. Linn's periods 
with the children. 


All of the children needed easy reading to acquire a 
sight vocabulary and fluency in phrasing, so work was begun in 
the primer of the Scott-Foresman basic series. The children 
were divided into four groups. The Think and Do Book was not 
used during this initial instruction period but was introduced 
when work in the first reader was begun. 


Mastery of the basic sight vocabulary contained in all 
the basic first grade reading material was on an individual 
basis, with each unit in the book considered as a set of sight 
words to be learned. Instruction and drill were given on a 
group basis before individual testing; then flash cards were 
made for each child for each word he did not know. Retests 


were made on words missed, and an individual record was kept 
for each child. 


To add interest to class periods and to give additional 
practice on vocabulary, many devices were used. The children 
enjoyed paying for a ticket for admission to class by reading 
a phrase or sentence containing more each child was having 
trouble learning. Tickets were sometimes in the form of 
"find" cards directing them to locate an object in the room. 
Direction cards with an action to be executed were also used. 
Flannel board material was made with pictures of objects and 





*Published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 
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the corresponding name for matching. The Dolch 95 Commonest 
Noun Picture Cards were used for noun recognition. 


The fishing game was perhaps the most popular. For 
each unit of sight words a set of tagboard fish was made. On 
these were written phrases containing the unit words. Each 
fish had a paper clip or pin hook so that it could be caught 
by the short fishing pole with a magnet on the end. If the 
child could not read the phrase he had to throw the fish back 
into the lake. For phrase matching, game sets of phrase cards 
were made with four cards having the same phrasing comprising 
a set. Cards were dealt out--two to a player. The player 
read one of his cards and could then take a like one from 
another player. If no player had a matching phrase he drew 
from the stock pile. A complete set was four, and it could 
not be taken away. Play progressed until all cards were in 
sets. Word recognition was stressed by playing a word game 
in the way that "Bingo" is played. A new use was also found 
for a spinner. Phrases, equal in number to the numbers around 
the spinner face, were put on the blackboard. The child spun 
the spinner, then read from the board the phrase corresponding 
to the number he spun. 


Since repetition is an essential factor in the teaching 
of slower learning children, bulletin board displays and signs 
around the room re-used the words being studied. Charts were 
made about topics of current interest, and seasonal and top- 
ical poems were put on charts to be read. The material from 
these charts was then duplicated and added to the monthly 
books which Mrs. Linn developed with the children. These 
books contained pictures to draw or color, with a short para- 
graph about each one. In addition, any other material which 
was used to stress comprehension, following directions, or 
word recognition was included in the books. After a new pri- 
mary typewriter was added to the school equipment, the chil- 
dren enjoyed dictating their experiences and then re-reading 
the typed story to the class and to their parents. 


Because the reading content of the basic arithmetic 
book was far too extensive and too difficult to be read by the 
class, special number sheets were prepared and used in the 
classroom. These contained the essential arithmetical facts 
but had an extremely limited, simplified vocabulary. The 
reading matter gradually introduced needed arithmetical terms. 
These were the only new words introduced. This gave a rein- 
forcement of known words in a new context. 


Daily activities for each group usually included read- 
ing a short news bulletin with the day of the week and the 
month included in addition to two or three other sentences of 
current interest. Since the ordinals to tenth were part of 
the arithmetic content, these terms were used in the news 
whenever appropriate. Direction cards were used for these 
concepts as, "Sit in the seventh chair." A conversation 
period for sharing experiences was a part of nearly every 
class period. 


As interest and skill increased, the use of the library 
increased. A collection of books--mainly preprimers and 
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primers--had been purchased specifically for use with this 
group. These were one of a kind from many series and had a 
controlled vocabulary. Free reading periods were enjoyed. It 
was a big thrill for a youngster to pick up a book, start to 
read, and then exclaim, "I can read this book." The children 
learned the procedure for checking out a book as well as for 
returning it. It was especially gratifying to note the en- 
thusiasm registered when two dozen books--slightly more diffi- 
cult--were added to the collection about the first of December. 


Many of these learning experiences had an element of 
fun and surprise. The typical query of “What are we going to 
do today?" was a stimulating one for the teacher. Despite the 
presence of the game factor, the children realized the learn- 
ing situation involved and responded earnestly. They learned 
to listeh attentively when new work was presented, to liste. 
for directions, to note new materials around the room, to work 
better individually and in groups and to help each other, and 
to know their mistakes and try to correct them. They found 
that they could read and that it could be fun. 


Results. Form 2 of the Gates Primary Reading Tests was 
given on September 31, 1955. After 61 days of class instruc- 
tion the retest, using Gates Primary Reading Tests, Form 3, 
was given on January 10, 1956. The results of these tests, 
expected gain, and actual average gain are shown in Table 13. 
Expected gain was based upon th IQ score and was derived from 
the formula: Expected gain = a. x length of instruction. 


Results of the retest show that every child exceeded 
his expected gain. Six children gained a year or more, five 
children gained from nine months to one year, one child gained 
eight months, two pupils gained seven months, nine children 
gained six months, three children gained five months, and five 
pupils gained four months. 


Table 14 is a comparison of the ranges and medians of 
the parts of the Gates Primary Test on a class basis. 


Although both Tables 13 and 14 indicate the gains made 
in reading skills, they can in no way show the emotional and 
social satisfaction that these children enjoyed from their 
progress, nor do they indicate the marked change in attitudes 
toward reading. Instead of being a chore and an unpleasant 
experience, reading had become fun. By grouping together 
these youngsters who were not ready to read basic second grade 
material, there was much less differentiation in reading range 
and much more unity in the total teaching. The parents were 
pleased with their youngster's progress and have indicated 
that their youngsters were happy and enjoyed school. 


Mrs.’ Linn succeeded in what she started out to do, 
Substantial gains were made in reading skills, and emotional 
and personality problems were reduced because of planned aca- 
demic adjustment. To be recognized also is the East Gary 
school system which not only saw the problem of children with 


difficulties of learning to read but which was also willing to 
do something for them. 
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TABLE 14. RANGE AND MEDIAN OF SCORES ON GATES PRIMARY 
READING TEST, FORMS 2 AND 3 





— 











Range Median 
Part 
Form 1 Form 2 Porm 1 Form 2 
Word Recognition 1.2-2.0 1.8-3.32 1.55 2.43 
Sentence Reading 1.2-2.15] 1.5-3.1 1.5 2.22 
Paragraph Reading 1.3-1.85 | 1.75-2.75 1.5 o4 




















Experiment 8 


Miss Marian Stover, working with the fifth grade of 
the University School, Bloomington, Indiana, faced a some- 
what different problem. As Table 15 reveals, 10 of the 
children in her class were severely retarded in reading. 
Their limitations in reading were so great that they were 
unable to participate in any work that demanded reading ability 
beyond an easy primary level. In fact, Pupil 1 was unable to 
read a primer with fluency. All of these children had been 
given special help in the past. Some had attended special 
remedial programs and others had been tutored individually, 
but, in spite of this, school with its books and increasing 
reading demands had become a very unpleasant place for them. 
Miss Stover felt that this group of children represented her 
greatest challenge for the year and she was determined to help 
them. Working in a laboratory school, she had additional help 
in the form of student teachers and participants who were 
Univarsity students in the third year of their training as 
elementary teachers. Miss Stover organized her program in 
reading in such a way that the student teachers guided the 
work of the more able children while she assumed full respon- 
sibility for the 10 poor readers. By using participants work- 
ing under her direct supervision, Miss Stover was able to 
achieve a high degree of individualization. 


Procedure. Rather than have the children read primary 
readers, Miss Stover organized the reading of her group around 
science materials. The following outline of a typical weekly 
reading program taken from Miss Stover's log describes the 
procedures followed: 


Monday Group oral and silent reading. Much of the time 
was spent working on reading skills. The beginning 
skills were taught at first. We added more and 
more skills as we progressed. 





Stover, Marian I., Classroom Experiment, Unpublished study, 
School of Edutation, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
January, 1955. 
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TABLE 15. STATUS OF 10 RETARDED READERS AT THE BEGINNING OF 
THE EXPERIMENT (OCTOBER 5, 1954) 











Compre- | Vocabu- Should be 
Pupil | Sex |Age J|hension | lary Total IQ reading* 
1 M (|10-7 | 1.6* 1.6 102 5.2 
2 M 13-7 2.75 2.75 63 316 
3 M 10-5 2.2 2.9 2el1 113 5.75 
+ M 10-7 2.2 2.0 2e1 97 4.95 
5 F 10-8 2.7 2.0 2.4 113 5.76 
6 M 10-8 3.0 2.3 2.7 112 5.71 
7 F 10=/4 2.7 2.7 2.7 103 5.25 
8 M 10-7 2.7 Sel 269 138 7.03 
9 F 10-10 Sel 267 2.9 103 5.25 
10 F 11-0 2.7 2.8 2.8 





























*Gates Primary Reading Test. All other reading scores are 
from Iowa ——y Paieergp Test A, Silent Reading Compre- 
hension, Form 0 


#Determined by the formula: Expected = IQ x present grade 


status; e.g., Pupil 1 = mo X Sel = 5020 


Tuesday Each child worked individually with an observer, 
reading from a science book of his own level. Em- 
phasis was given to comprehension of the materials 
and vocabulary meaning. Skills that were needed by 
the individual student were worked on at this time. 
Some simple experiments were carried out. The fol- 


lowing books were used at the appropriate level for 
each child: 


The Wonderworld of Science Series--Charles 
cribner’s Sons 


The How and Why Science Books--L. W. Singer 
Company 





The World of Science Series--Ginn and Company 


why Series (I Wonder Why, Seeing Why)--John C. 
inston Company 








Wednesday Each child worked at his own rate in a science book 
of his own choice. A certain portion of the period 
(about 10 minutes per pupil) was used to listen and 
work with each child to be sure he understood what 
he was reading and to give needed help with vocabu- 
lary. Some of the books that were available for 
this day are listed as follows: 
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Unit Study Books--American Education Press, Inc. 
allabte at all grade levels. 


The Basic Science Education Series--by Bertha 
Parker--Row, Peterson and Company 
Available at primary and intermediate levels. 


Science Libra Series--by Herbert Spencer Zim. 
Oldfish, WhetTs Inside of Me, Frogs and Toads, 


Elephants, etc. 


The First Books--Franklin Watts, Inc. 
Space Travel, Automobiles, Trucks, Bugs, etce 











Picture Book of Insects--by A. T. Gaul 





Thursday The group worked with the book Boxcar Children. 
Upon completion they wrote their own play and pro- 
duced their own puppet show based upon the book. 





Friday Free reading period. Each child read from a book 
of his own choice. Help was available for those 
who needed it. Children were encouraged to choose 
books that were easy for them to read. 


Results. In order to evaluate the effectiveness of her 
experimental program Miss Stover administered the Iowa Every- 
Pupil Test A, Form N, on January 4, 1955, and Form 0 of the 
Same test on February 28. The results of this testing as well 
as estimates of growth expected on the basis of IQ's are re- 
ported in Table 16. 


The results of Miss Stover's efforts, which averaged 
almost two full years (1.9) of growth in reading for each 
child, were very striking. Two of the children moved from 
handicapped to above average readers for their grade status 
witi:in this short period of time. Five of the remaining eight 
obtained scores of fourth grade or better, which is considered 
the minimum reading level for coping successfully with inter- 
mediate grade textbooks. All children gained at least twice 
as much as would ordinarily be expected, the average for the 
group being 1.9 years. In addition, many aspects of the chil- 
dren's development simply could not be indicated by standard- 
ized tests but were, nevertheless, very real and a source of 
much satisfaction to Miss Stover as she watched the confidence 
and power of her children to read increase so dramatically. 


Experiment 9 


Harry Fullenwider® a sixth grade teacher in Highland, 
Indiana, developed an adjusted reading program for 10 retarded 


SPullenwider Harry L.,An Adjusted Read Program for Retarded 
Readers in Sixth Gra e, oo prises Seale, Bekeek of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington, January, 1956. 
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readers in his class of 40 pupils. Records received with the 
class showed that 12 pupils were one or more years below grade 
level in reading, according to grade placement scores on the 
reading sections of the Stanford Achievement Battery given at 
the end of the fifth grade. Ten of these pupiis are included 
in this report, inasmuch as one was a complete non-reader and 
was considered as a separate problem, and another was not 
available for testing in January, 1956. The IQ's and grade 
placements for the 10 pupils included are found in Table 17. 





IQ's ranged from a high of 118 to a low of 72. Average 
grade placement in reading ranged from 4.2 to 2.8. 


A check of previous test records showed that most of 
the pupils had improved little in reading since leaving the 
third grade, or had improved more slowly than their intelli- 
gence would indicate that they should. As an example, Pupill, 
with an IQ of 118, had test scores indicating a growth in 
reading of three months in grade 4 and of six months in 
grade 5. 


Most of these pupils had been: in classes in which they 
had been expected to read at grade level regardless of any 
limitations they might have had. It seems likely that in such 
classes they may have been more concerned with hiding their 
deficiencies than with remedying them. 


The problem of the experiment, as Mr. Fullenwider de- 
fined it, was to provide these pupils with a basal reading 
program, using materials adjusted to their present reading 
levels, to attempt to find their areas of disability, and to 
work to overcome these wealmesses. To accomplish this it was 
considered necessary to group the pupils and to give individual 
attention within small group instruction. 


Procedure. The only material supplied to this room at 
a level lower than sixth grade was the Classmate Edition of 
Lyons and Carnahan's Stories to Remember, at about fourth 
grade reading level. This materfal proved too difficult for 
four of the pupils, so copies of Ginn and Company's Friends 
Far and Near, on a third grade level, were borrowed for their 
useé.e One pupil whose test score at the end of the fifth grade 
had been 2.8 showed himself capable of working at fourth grade 
level; otherwise the pupils were grouped according to average 
reading ability as shown by test scores, with pupils 6, 7, 8, 
and 10 (Table 17) using the easier material. 


The range of reading abilities in the remainder of the 
class made two additional groups necessary. Thus there were 
four reading groups to be handled in a one-hour period. This 
permitted the teacher to spend from 20 to 25 minutes working 
directly with each group on alternate days, with from 10 to 
20 minutes daily for helping and directing other groups in 
independent work. 


At the times the retarded readers were not working 
directly with the teacher, they read silently for purposes 
which had been set up previously, they did workbook exercises 
chosen to improve reading skills, they worked at organizing 
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or summarizing, or they did writing or art work connected with 
their reading. Free reading was encouraged for any spare time 
in the regular reading period. In addition, two 40-minute 
library periods were scheduled weekly at other times during 
the day. 


In each group of retarded readers, lessons were based 
mainly on the teacher's manuals for the books in use. Some 
modifications were necessary, e.g-, many of the suggestions 
for writing materials on the chalkboard could not be used be- 
cause of the limits of time and space. Also, duplicating of 
materials was not practical for the small number of copies 
needed. Materials found in workbooks which served the same 
purpose were used instead of those which could not be dupli- 
cated. 


As the basal program was carried on, an attempt was 
made to diagnose individual difficulties and to give help with 
these either during reading periods and in individual confer- 
ences when time permitted. 


Each pupil was asked to read orally from readers on 
different levels, and special difficulties were noted. He 
was screened on sight vocabulary, using the Dolch Word Cards, 
and was given the Iota Word Test and the Monroe Word Discrimi- 
nation Test.’ Each was cbserved as carefully as possible in 
his daily work. Checking of workbook exercises was found 
helpful in locating weaknesses in certain skills. 


Some of these diagnostic attempts were more revealing 
than others. For example, Pupil 7, scrambled well over half 
of the words on the word discrimination tests, responding with 
an amazing assortment of reversals, wrong vowels, wrong con- 
sonants, and substitutions. His extreme vocalization made it 
easy to see that he attempted to sound each word in a letter- 
by-letter fashion. It was further discovered that he had been 
subjected to a reinforcement of this approach through summer 
tutoring by a teacher who stressed this type of attack. He 
was convinced of its worth, and continued to apply it, with 
the result that he "recognized" nonsense words or words totally 
unrelated to the context. His reading was slow, laborious, 
and inaccurate. 


Disregard of context clues was found general in the 
four pupils who were working at third grade level, and it was 
hard to overcome. Specific practice was given in sentences in 
which a word had been omitted or all but the initial letter of 
a word had been omitted. This practice gave most of the 
pupils added confidence in fitting the word to the meaning. 
Along with this practice, special attention was given to 


clarifying concepts and presenting new words before material 
was read, 





7Both of these tests are parts of the Monroe Diagnostic Read- 
ing Examination, published by C. H. Stoelting Co., 
Chicago 24, Illinois. 
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While no other specific disabilities as pronounced as 
the over-analytical approach of Pupil 7 were noted, all the 
retarded pupils displayed a general lack of confidence, limited 
vocabulary, and lack of word recognition techniques. Another 
general tendency discovered was that minor details seemed as 
important as main ideas. Consequently, practice was given in 
writing titles and in other summarizing activity. 


Results. At the end of 15 weeks, the pupils were tested 
with the reading and vocabulary sections of the Stanford 
Achievement Test. The results of this test, along with IQ's 
and grade placements at the end of the fifth grade, are tabu- - 
lated in Table 17. 


TABLE 17. GRADE PLACEMENT SCORES ON READING SECTIONS OF 
STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TESTS, MAY, 1955, AND JANUARY, 1956 

















Comprehension | Vocabulary Average 
Pupil IQ Gain 
May/| January | May (January | May j|January 
1 118 | 4.9 7.5 4.9 5.5 4.9 6.5 [1.6 
2 107 4.8 4.4 4.9 4.7 4.9 4.6 0 
3 102 | 4.2 5.5 4.7 6.2 4.7 5.9 1.2 
4 88 | 4.8 527 4.6 57 4.7 5.7 |1.0 
5 100 | 4.8 4.4 3.3 5el 4.1 4.8 o7 
6 102 | 4.1 4.0 367 4.3 39 4.2 PEs) 
7 89 | 3.6 3.8 3.5 Sel 3.5 365 20 
8 96 | 2.7 3.8 3.6 4.5 3-2 4.2 /1.0 
9 103 | 3.9 5.0 2.3 520 2.8 5.0 265 
10 72 | 3.7 4.8 4.0 4.4 3.9 4.6 o7 
Average 4.1 4.9 8 



































Results varied with individuals. As shown by the test 
results, gains ranged from 2.3 years to 0, with an average 
gain of 0.8 years. Pupil 1 was ready to work at sixth grade 
level as judged not only by test scores but also by his per- 
formance in content subjects. 


Most of the pupils displayed increased confidence, were 
more willing to participate than at the beginning of the year, 
and were more independent. They also read more than formerly 
and seemed to enjoy library reading on an appropriate level. 
With perhaps two exceptions, they had a better attitude toward 
reading and a genuine desire to improve. One pupil, Pupil 2, 
still showed complete indifference at the end of the experiment. 
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His habits of play and inattention seemed to hold him back 
more than any block to his reading which could be discovered. 


With the exception of the one pronounced case of over- 
analysis, which is a major problem, Mr. Fullenwider felt that 
the reading problems of these 10 pupils could best be de- 
scribed as arrested development in reading skills. 


His prognosis was stated as follows: 


It is believed that their problems have a good 
chance of being overcome in a developmental approach 
which takes them where they are and attends to the 
development of reading skills. With the one possible 
exception noted above, none of them seems to be a clin- 
ical case. There is no doubt that they might develop 
more rapidly in a situation which could provide them 
with more individual attention. Discouragement and lack 
of progress, still not entirely overcome, should con- 
tinue to lessen as they work on materials which do not 
frustrate them, and as they see their progress. 


Even though this adjustment has been made in 
their reading instruction, materials have not been 
available to make a similar adaptation in materials for 
their work in content subjects. If this could be 
done, it should speed the improvement of their reading. 


It is felt that this handling of their reading 
instruction, while it leaves much to be desired, has 
been helpful and encouraging. It should be continued 
for the remainder of the school year, and as long in 
the future as they need this type of help. 











CHAPTER VI 
READING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


In spite of improved reading programs in the elementary 
grades, reading problems faced by secondary teachers have in- 
creased significantly because the changing patterns of pupil 
progress through the elementary grades and the increased 
holding power of the schools have brought children to the 
upper levels who would in the past have dropped out of school 
much earlier. 


To the teacher whose major interest lies in the subject 
he teaches and who typically has had no background in his 
professional education to help him cope with limitations in 
the tools his students use for learning, the situation has 
become quite frustrating. Although many fundamental questions 
can and should be raised concerning secondary education in the 
United States, much can be done to improve the reading of high 
school students within the existing pattern of secondary 
schools. 


Some of the factors! to be considered when planning a 
high school reading program are: 


1. The direct teaching of reading in the high school 
is of value to all students. Regardless of how well a student 
reads, he can be helped to read better, e.zg., speed and flexi- 
bility in reading for different purposes can be improved 
dramatically for most high school students. Regardless of how 
it is organized, the teaching of reading in the high school is 
a continuation of the elementary developmental reading program. 


2. All teachers should give pupils guidance in reading 
the materials in their particular areas. Goals in any area 
ought to include the skills involved in learning as well as 
the attitudes and information learned. The common phrase, 
"every teacher is a reading teacher," simply means that every 
teacher should be concerned with reading and study skills as 
they apply to his area. 


3. A twofold approach is needed for students with 
severe limitations in reading. Some pupils, because of lim- 
ited ability, are reading about as well as they can but they 
are overwhelmed by the academic subjects which demand more of 
them than they are able to produce. These pupils need an 
adjustment in their school programs rather than remedial help 
with reading. Other pupils possess the ability but are being 
handicapped by lack of adequate skill in reading. A good 
remedial program can do much for such pupils. 





lror a more complete summary, see Fay, Leo C., Readi in the 
High School, Pamphlet 11, What Research Says to the 
eacher Series, National Education Association, 
Washington, D.c., 1956. 
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4. The problem of the wide range of ability in the 
typical classroom must be faced. As this range increases each 
year in school, the need for adjusting to differences is at 
least as important in the high school as in the elementary 
school. Unfortunately, the organization of the typical high 
school and the excessive student load in many places makes 
adjustments to individuals very difficult, if not virtually 
impossible. 


Se A reading program must make use of other language 
skills. Each of the language arts is part of the larger proc- 
ess of communication. It is usually found that, if a student 
has difficulty with reading, he also has difficulty with the 
other language skills, especially those involved in writing. 

A characteristic of a good reading program would be an em- 
phasis ori development in all of the language arts. 


6. The teachers' readiness is a vital factor. Knowl- 
edge of the abilities of their students and understanding of 
the reading demands made by different content materials and 
purposes, coupled with a desire to improve their teaching 
effectiveness, are important factors contributing to the suc- 
cess of a reading program. 


The two experiments conducted by high school English 
teachers were selected for review. One was conducted with a 
ninth grade class and consisted of a unit on propaganda, with 
special emphasis on reading skills. The other was carried on 
with a twelfth grade class, an elective course which attracted 
students who were distinctly above average in language abil- 
ities. 


Experiment 10 


Mrs. Fern Barnett,” a high school English teacher in 
South Bend, Indiana, developed a unit on propaganda with which 
she emphasized reading interpretation skills with two sections 
of ninth grade English. Mrs. Barnett had been active in cur- 
riculum revision work in the South Bend system and, when she 
presented her ideas for an experimental unit to her principal, 
she was told to work out the course as she saw fit. The cen- 
tral curriculum office also gave its blessing to the under- 
taking. 


Since Mrs. Barnett's unit, which was planned for about 
six weeks of instruction, and the test she developed for 
recognizing and understanding propaganda are included in 
Appendix A, the procedures she followed are only sketchily 
summarized below. 


Before starting her unit Mrs. Barnett gathered informa- 
tion concerning the ability and past reading achievement of 


2Barnett, Fern M., Developi Interpretation Skills, Unpub- 
lished study, School of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, May, 1955. 
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her students. She followed this by administering her test on 
recognizing and understanding propaganda. With the informa- 
tion gathered from these sources Mrs. Barnett had a rather 
clear understanding of the strengths and weaknesses of her 
students in interpretative reading and was ready to start her 
unit. 


The class activities centered around discussion, read- 
ing and reaction, either by speaking or writing. Mrs. 
Bai. stt tried to help students understand themselves and their 
thought processes better. At the end of the unit, Mrs. 
Barnett again administered her test on propaganda. The re- 
sults of her test and the information she gathered concerning 
her pupils are included in Table 18. 


TABLE 18. IQ'S, PERCENTILE SCORES ON THE COOPERATIVE READING 
TEST (C,), AND THE RAW SCORES FROM THE INITIAL AND FINAL 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE RECOGNITION AND INTERPRETATION OF 
PROPAGANDA TESTS 











Percentile 
on the Initial Final 
Student IQ* Cooperative score? score Gain 
Test 
7 91 15 37 59 22 
2 117 87 73 100 27 
3 106 18 81 76 5 
a 118 87 50 97 47 
5 30 30 
6 112 74 69 77 8 
7 118 35 46 77 31 
8 86 49 55 80 25 
9 110 60 67 84 17 
10 117 74 61 74 13 
11 88 56 56 .@) 
12 90 82 81 1 
13 85 6 42 61 19 
14 80 37 88 51 
15 127 70 90 95 5 
16 105 87 67 78 11 
17 118 66 59 84 25 
18 103 13 45 72 27 
19 112 70 
20 95 58 43 66 23 




















*Henmon-Nelson Test. 


#138, possible score. 
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TABLE 18. (Continued) 
‘. ind” aan Initial Pinal 
Student IQ : ooperative scoret score Gain 
es 

21 92 44 61 60 1 
22 90 45 rhs) 4 
23 112 31 47 76 29 
24 103 66 51 65 14 
25 74 4 41 55 14 
26 115 91 67 98 31 
27 101 44 69 
28 101 65 87 22 
29 110 66 87 109 22 
30 112 58 51 88 37 
31 107 70 59 65 6 
32 108 64 48 63 15 
33 99 62 84 22 
34 108 74 46 82 36 
35 107 74 71 69 2 
36 114 58 35 52 17 
37 99 13 48 71 23 
38 97 58 51 49 2 
39 112 47 60 70 10 
40 75 60 87 
41 101 13 48 70 22 
42 118 78 94 104 10 
43 112 87 69 104 35 
$4 129 87 90 98 8 
45 110 81 60 85 25 
46 121 66 79 97 18 
47 102 58 60 91 31 
48 110 78 54 90 36 
49 104 78 39 74 35 
50 95 56 61 5 
51 91 53 31 43 12 
52 102 56 61 5 
53 98 8 59 
54 104 41 77 101 24 
55 107 84 83 84 1 
56 94 18 60 71 11 
57 103 66 56 63 7 
58 96 49 58 
59 105 91 72 113 41 
60 85 15 51 
61 121 99 89 101 12 
62 90 102 12 
63 83 37 40 3 
64 109 40 48 66 18 
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The students made significant gains on the propaganda 
test and, as was expected, the results on this test correlated 
rather highly with the results on the Cooperative Reading 
Test. 


The observations recorded by Mrs. Barnett in the report 
of her experiment are so revealing that they are repeated 
here: 





Superior students challenged--Students who had 
some resistance to the work at first were students with 
straight A records or high grades in previous English 
courses where the evaluation was in terms of memorizing 
or giving back the content of what was read. Two of 
these students, a girl and a boy, were led in confer- 
ence to see that something different was bei required 
of them and that it was a step ahead in maturity. Such 
a student was Number 10 whose insistent pressure for 
grades hindered his throwing himself into a project like 
this. He wanted information to learn and give vack, 
questions with absolute answers. When thrown in such a 
situation as this, he saw his grades in danger and lct 
motivation. 


Poor students revived--Students who had habitually 
done nothing and had failed previous courses because of 
unfinished work came to life and volunteered to recite. 
Not one failed to hand in his major assignments, and 
very few missed minor ones. Some of them came into the 
room talking about the work, and left talking about it. 
Students that I had earlier felt were completely unre- 
sponsive told me how interesting it was. At least five 
said to me personally that it was the firet time they 
had ever liked English. Students of this type had 
nothing to lose and everything to gain. Some of then, 
such as Numbers 14, 4, 18, 20, 28, and 45, threw them- 
selves into the work and surprised themselves and the 
class with their interest. 


Mediocre students motivated--Students whose rec- 
ords were mediocre found themselves suddenly performing 
better than some of the top-ranking students. This was 
true to a remarkable degree. Whereas the top-ranking 
students had made brilliant recitations wherever memory 
work was the requirement, they had to readjust to a 
degree that threw them behind. They simply could not 
believe that some of these mediocre students caught the 
point faster than they did. In the period of readjust- 
ment the poorer students had such a taste of success 
that they were motivated to continue their efforts. 
Some of them rose high and remained there. Apparently 
their reasoning power had never been called out in 
English work to any perceptible degree. Such students 
were Numbers 23, 135, 8, 4, 2, 41, 47, and 48. 








Sparnett, op-cit., pp. 4-7. 
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Student Number 36 was an excellent example of 
immaturity. It is doubtful whether he ever got a clear 
idea of what we were doing. Physically short and pudgy, 
smooth-faced, and with a high treble voice, he simply 
didn't belong) 


Of the 51 students who raised their scores, 28 
raised them sufficiently to raise their percentile rank 
in the classes. The average gain in score was 17.4 
points. The gains in rank, almost without exception, 
were among students whose grades had been poor or medio- 
cre heretofore. 


Fewer failures--At the present time it looks as 
if there will be almost no failures in the course--pos- 
sibly none. Even in the reading of the long selection, 
there was not one student who was not well under way, 
although some were, of course, slow readers. It was 
seldom, indeed, that a few students did not ignore that 
particular part of the work. It may have helped to tell 
them that I would recognize the difficulty of it, and 
that I would consider it appropriate for them to skip 
the heavy descriptive passages to get the story if they 
found them hard to read. I also openly approved the 
summarization of the story in parts by students who 
found it easy to read, so that the others could be helped 
alonge 


Interests extended--A by-product of the study was 
a keen interest in the subjects of health, social rela- 
tions, and so on, such as are dealt with by the Public 
Affairs Pamphlets. 





Correlation between objective test and observa- 
tion--After the test had Been given the second time, 
scored, and the percentiles worked out, I read to the 
class the list of those who had raised their scores 
enough to raise their percentile rank in the class, 
stating that I would be glad to confer with any who were 
interested and to tell them the exact scores and per- 
centiles and their relation, as I saw it, to the work of 
the entire six weeks. 


This brought about several of the most fruitful 
conferences I have ever had. Number 44 came to me in 
all sincerity and said she wanted to know what this meant 
with regard to her English work. She has never had any- 
thing but an "A" in English and is an outstanding stu- 
dent, and yet a girl, Number 59, who has been mediocre, 
outdid her. We talked the matter over, pointing out that 
nothing of this sort had ever been required of her be- 
fore, and that her very superiority as a student was 
going to lead her into situations where it would be re- 
quired. The conclusion was a request from her for some 
reading to do that would help her develop the ability to 
interpret, which she had found to be her point of com- 
parative weakness. She said, "Well, it's really a good 
thing this happened, isn't it? Otherwise I would have 
gone along thinking I had it made in English." 
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Number 38, a boy whom I had observed to be spas- 
modic in his efforts and attention to the job, although 
friendly and fine to deal with, made a score that bore 
out all I had anticipated, and he got a wholesome shock 
when he discovered that he had to give consistent thought 
to an English class in order to develop the background 
for such a test. In conference he said, "I know that if 
Number 28 could improve his score that much I could have 
done it if I had just got down to business, I never 
dreamed that it made that much difference.” 


Number 35, a student whose motivation was diffi- 
cult to sustain, had readiness problems in abundance. 
His very close friend, whose record was started with the 
group, committed suicide just about the time we were at 
the height of activity on the unit, and the shock on the 
class was hard to estimate. This one student, I feel 
sure, lost his motivation completely at that time and 
has not recovered it. He finished the test in a short 
time and did little rechecking of his work. 


Number 52 was likewise a close friend of the boy 
who died, and seemed to put forth very little effort 
after that time. Incidentally, the boy who died was 
taking a high interest in the unit and making fine con- 
tributions to the class discussions. His presence was 
really missed, combining thus a real sense of loss with 
the shock of tragedy for those close to him. In these 
two cases the result was clearly traceable and the test 
confirmed it. 


The more I analyzed the test results, the more they 
confirmed the observations I had made previous to giving 
it. I am convinced that it has a high degree of reli- 
ability for measuring what it was set up to measure, the 
understanding of prepaganda and the ability to use this 
understanding in critical evaluation of what one reads 
and hears. 


One last observation should be made. For the most 
part, the students with the most ability made the greatest 
gains on the tests. This suggests that the brightest students 
in the high schools may be penalized the most by those who in- 
sist that it is unnecessary to teach reading skills at this 
level. Obviously, students of all levels of ability can be 
helped to read and think better. 


Experiment 11 


Edward Jenkinson,* a teacher of English in the schools 
of South Bend, Indiana, deliberately selected a group of 21 


4Jenkinson, Edward, Improving Vocabula rehension in 
the Senior ns 0° een TSeubI Take Ios tae se School of 


Education, na University, oentngtee, June, 1955. 
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superior twelfth grade students with whom to develop a program 
of reading improvement. These students were enrolled in an 
elective literature class, the primary purposes of which were 
to survey English literature from Wordsworth to the present 
time and to acquaint students with various types of writers 
and writing--both European and American. Students were given 
absolute freedom of choice in their outside reading, but were 
required to report on one novelist, one poet, and one play- 
wright. The class discussed and reported on such men and 
women as William Wordsworth, John Keats, William Butler 
Yeats, Rudyard Kipling, Carl Sandburg, Robert Frost, Emily 
Dickinson, T. S. Eliot, Robinson Jeffers, Vachel Lindsay, Lord 
Byron, Thomas Hardy, John Marquand, Erich Maria Remarque, 
Erskine Caldwell, William Faulkner, Ernest Hemingway, Noel 
Coward, George Bernard Shaw, William Saroyan, Eugene O'Neill, 
John Galsworthy, Winston Churchill, Pearl Buck, Leo Tolstoi, 
and many others. 


As the reading of literature continued, Mr. Jenkinson 
developed a reading improvement program, uging suggestions 
from Mursell's Using Your Mind Effectively’ and Witty's How 
to Become a Better Reader.6 Particular attention was pald to 
skimming skills, comprehension, and vocabulary development. 
After discussing their reading skills the class decided that 
they could improve most by increasing their rate of reading at 
the same time they maintained or improved their comprehension. 
Mr. Jenkinson read to the class the section on skimming from 
Witty's book and outlined the main points of the discussion on 
the chalkboard. The students practiced these techniques 15 
minutes a day outside of class and took periodic short speed 
tests in class. Later the techniques outlined by Mursell were 


combined with Witty's suggestions and were used with a number 
of books and short stories. 





Each time emphasis was placed on reading at different 
rates, never exceeding the speed of comprehension. Most of 
the students were enthusiastic about the skimming process. 
They also took to Mursell's process of scanning, skimming, and 
reading for details with enthusiasm and applied it to the 
reading assignments for other classes. 


Vocabulary development was handled on an individual as 
well as a group basis. Students were encouraged to use a rich 
and varied vocabulary in their writing, and much was made of 
the effective use of words in discussing the works of the dif- 
ferent authors. 


Mr. Jenkinson evaluated the effectiveness of his pro- 
gram by admi pistering Form BB of-the California Advanced 
Reading Test’ on March 3, followed by Form AA of the same test 





SMursell, James L., Using Your M 
Book Co., New York, 1951 


Switty, Paul A., How to Become a Better Reader, Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, 1055-6 


7published by California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California. 


ind Effectively, McGraw-Hill 
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on May 23, 1955. He also had measures of reading rate at the 
beginning of the experiment and of skimming rate at the end. 
The results of this testing program, as well as the number of 
books read for the course by each student, are presented in 
Table 19. 


The data presented in Table 19 indicate that the direct 
teaching of reading skills is beneficial even for students who 
ordinarily are considered to be good or excellent readers. 
This is consistent with a growing body of research findings 
which show that all high school youth would benefit from read- 
ing instruction. 


Conclusion 


While the work of the 11 teachers whose studies are 
reported in this bulletin varied widely, they still had at 
least two things in common. They were all successful in help- 
ing their children to read better, and they were all willing 
to make the effort to try to find better ways of teaching. 

The willingness to make changes is the mark of a creative 
teacher and grows out of a feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
status quo. This quality, as demonstrated here, is not unique 
to the teachers of any given level or subject but, rather, is 
held in common by good teachers of all times and places. As 
these teachers and the hundreds of others who participated in 
this program have demonstrated, our children can be helped to 
read significantly better by teachers and schools who are 
interested and willing to help them. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The importance of developing skill in 
interpreting what we read can scarcely be over- 
estimated. In our present-day battle for the 
minds of men, the person who cannot read or 
listen critically is the easy victim of any 
person whose purposes he may serve, or of any 
organization that may want his support. A 
knowledge of the devices by which opinions are 
manipulated is an important safeguard against 
gullibility. This unit attempts to lead the 
student to an awareness of these devices, to 
develop his ability to interpret clearly and 
relate ideas precisely, and to provide him 
with reliable guides to critical evaluation of 
materials he reads or hers. 
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UNDERSTANDINGS TO BE TAUGHT 


Propaganda is a tool by means of which people are led to 
believe or act according to a pattern desired by the 
propagandist. 


Truth may be present in any degree or wholly absent in 
statements and materials used for propaganda purposes. 


All of us make use of propaganda, and none of us can 
wholly escape its influence. 


Propaganda is used for constructive as well as harmful 
purposes. 


Our attitudes toward others and our actions toward them 
are often influenced by propaganda. 


The development of mass media has greatly widened the in- 
fluence of propaganda in recent years. 


As the public becomes better informed, propaganda devices 
and methods become more clever and subtle, and conse- 
quently harder to detect. 


The ability of a person to recognize propaganda and its 
devices is necessary in order to make fair and intelli- 
gent use of what he reads, sees, and hears. 


The person or group that uses propaganda is responsible 
for its consequences, which may range all the way from 
trivial personal affairs to matters that involve the 
lives and safety of millions of people. 


Learning to interpret carefully many kinds of reading 
materials is necessary for an understanding of the com- 
plex problems which in a democratic society we help to 
solve. 


SKILLS TO BE DEVELOPED 
Reading for a purpose, such as information, or recogni- 
tion of types of material. 
Library skills 
a. Use of reference material 
be. Use of Readers' Guide 
c. Use of car e 
Oral reading 


Word recognition and semantic skills 


5. Recognition of word sounds and voice inflections and their 
uses 


6. Critical interpretation and analysis of what is read or 
heard 


CONTENT OUTLINE 


I. How propaganda works 


A. In the family 

B. Among friends and acquaintances 
C. In advertising 

D. In politics and religion 

E. In race and group relations 

F. In international relations 


II. Methods of using propaganda 
A. Types of propaganda appeal 


1. Name calling 

2. Glittering generality 
35. Transfer 

4. Testimonial 

5. Plain folks 

6. Card stacking 

7. Band wagon 

8. False analogies 


B. Devices 
1. Slogans and jingles 
2e Clever choice of words 
3. Repetition 
4. Processions and pageantry 
III. Growing importance of propaganda 
A. Increase in quantity 


1. Keener competition in selling 
2. Competition for control of thinking 


B. Necessity for improved techniques 


1. Growing awareness of the public 


a. Literacy and better education 
be. More experience in evaluation 


2. Development of visual communication channels 
5. Development of government regulation 
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C. More numerous agencies of communication 


1. Press 

2. Radio and television 
3. Motion pictures 

4. Cartoons and comics 


Iv. Judging what we hear, see, and read 
A. Importance of critical thinking 


1. Errors resulting from roused emotions 
2. Mass hysteria and its effects 


B. Criteria for judging 


1. Source of material 
2. Author or distributor 


a. Background and qualifications 
b. Organization he represents, if any 
c. Purpose 


3. Fact as distinguished from opinion 
4. Extent of coverage of facts 
5. Supporting evidence 


a. How selected 
b. How used 


6. Use of qualifying expressions 
7. Use of sweeping statements 
8. Propaganda methods and devices 
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LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


I. Discovering needs 


A. Testing 


1. 


26 


3. 


4. 


Give a standard reading test, such as the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test, or tabulate percentiles from 
one recently given. 


Give the test on Propaganda that is included with 
this unit and tabulate percentiles based on one 
or more classes taking the test. 


Tabulate intelligence test results by percentiles 
if available. 


Study correlation as far as seems useful to the 
teacher. 


B. Exploring with students 


1. 


3. 


Discuss and list points at which students felt a 
lack of understanding of propaganda as they took 
the test. 


Make a basic list of questions for reference, 
with the understanding that it will be checked 
as the unit progresses and that all questions 
will be investigated. 


Discuss and list the types of activities that 
will bring the needed information. 


II. Developing understandings and skills 


A. To get acquainted with the nature of propaganda 
(Understandings 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 


1. 


a. Have each student recall an occasion when he 
tried to get something he wanted from parents 
or friends, and write a brief, specific 
account of how he accomplished it. Remind 
students in writing the account that they 
will be asked to read their accounts to the 
class, so that they will choose content 
accordingly. 


b. Have as many pupils as possible read their 
accounts to the class, or 


ce Divide the class and let the accounts be read 
in small groups, each group choosing two or 
three to be read to the entire class. 


Discuss the means by which various students 
accomplished their purposes, comparing accounts 
as to methods used and classifying them. This 
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will lead to the identification of at least 
three or four of the commonly recognized propa- 
ganda methods. 


a. Have students ask as many people as possible, 
two or three at least, about what they think 
propaganda is. 


b. Have them also look up the word “propaganda” 
in reference books--dictionary, encyclopedia, 
or others. 


ce. Discuss in class the differences between the 
definitions people gave and those they found 
in books. 


de Relate this information to the accounts read 
to the class in Activity I. 


List the eight common propaganda methods (from 
the content outline) and discuss their meaning, 
using illustrations from the accounts read to 
the class in Activity I and information secured 
from Activity 2b. 


ae Divide the class into committees and let 
each committee choose at least two of these 
methods to illustrate. Have the committees 
discuss thoroughly all of the methods so 
that they can question any illustrations by 
another committee that seem to represent 
methods not explained by that committee. 
The committees may illustrate the methods 
chosen by showing and interpreting to the 
class advertisements clipped from magazines, 
or reporting TV commercials. 


be Have the committees report and let the class 
criticize the interpretations made, showing 
methods that the committee may have over- 
looked. 


a. Assign to the various committees general 
topics such as: 


(1) Comic books 

(2) Segregation 

(3) Toll roads 

(4) Time changes 

(S) Teen-age drivers 

(6) Public schools 

(7) Government care of aged persons 

(8) Discrimination against minority groups 


Have students look in the Readers' Guide 
magazines, or newspapers for as much mate- 
rial as possible to bring for critical study 
by their committee. Scrutinize the material 
for evidence of: 
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(1) Statements of opinion not supported by 
evidence 

(2) Quotations out of context 

(3) Any propaganda methods discussed previously 
in class 

(4) Clear statements of fact, well documented 

(S) Use of witty sayings or "loaded" words or 
expressions 

(6) Statements that are misleading or ambiguous 

(7) A partial or false view of the topic under 
consideration, whether designed as propa- 
ganda or not 


be Let each committee report its findings to the 
class and call on each of its members to read 
to the class an illustration of some item in 
the report, making sure that the reading and 
its purpose are both intelligible to the class. 


a. Place on the board a few “loaded” words. (See 
p- 89, Skills in Social Studies.) Ask stu- 
dents to find and suggest others. 


be. Find sentences from advertising materials that 
contain these words, and read the sentences 
with other words substituted in their places. 


Ce Discuss the reason for using such words in 
propaganda materials. 


Have students hunt in different newspapers for 
headlines about the same news story. Compare them 
for words that slant the story. 


ae Have students listen to radio and television 
commercials and listen for voice inflections. 
Ask students to volunteer to reproduce the 
commercials or parts of them, imitating the 
inflections. 


be Discuss the reasons for the use of the in- 
flections. 


ae Look in the library for slogans that have been 
featured at various times in American history, 
including recent years. 


be Have the slogans read to the class, along with 
information that explains the slogan or tells 
about its use. 


Ce Discuss the effect of slogans in getting 
things accomplished. 


Read together "Parents and Parades," in Good Times 
ee Literature by Pooley and others. Ask stu- 
ents to look up the story of the suffrage move- 
ment and the methods it used, while others inves- 
tigate the election campaigns and their use of 





pageantry. What is the propaganda value of 
parades and pageantry? Discuss. 


lle ae Supply the class with pamphlets or other 

materials that give factual analyses of public 
questions, such as Public Affairs Bete 
Have them look for the ways in which facts are 
presented, for qualifying words or expressions 
in cases where opinions are used, and for the 
extent to which the material seems to appeal 
to mind or emotions. 


b. Notice how statistics are used and interpreted, 


ce Have illustrations read to the class by stu- 
dents who have prepared them by checking un- 
familiar words and practicing the reading of 
the selections. 


de Discuss the means by which factual material 
can be identified: qualifying words, varying 
points of view, careful interpretation of 
statistics, etc. 


12. Show the film from Visual Aids Headquarters on 
propaganda analysis. Discuss the ways by which 
the propaganda methods are presented in the 
film and compare them to the ways by which they 
have been presented in the class. 


13. Choosing a subject from suggestions gained in 
Activity 11 above, have students write a report 
with bibliography, taking care to be factual. 
Evaluate sources and quote them, giving credit, 
but do not copy otherwise. 


Be. To ry ee the effects of propaganda (Understandings 
3, 4, 5, 9 


1. Recall some of the purposes of individuals who gave 
accounts of their use of propaganda in Activity 
A-l1. What did some of them accomplish? Were there 
any good effects? Any unsatisfactory ones? Dis- 
cuss. For what other purposes has propaganda been 
used? Recall local organizations that use it and 
tell why it is used by them. 


2. Secure publicity materials from local organizations 
and movements, such‘as: 


a. Hospital development 

be United Fund 

ce March of Dimes 

de Crippled Children's Society 
e. Chamber of Commerce 

f. Notre Dame University 

g- Tuberculosis League 
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Read and evaluate these materials in the light 
of their purpose. Discuss and compare them. 


a. Look in the Readers’ Guide for names of 
propaganda organizations, especially those 
that flourished in the twenties and thirties. 
Find out what they stood for by reading 
articles about them. 





b. Assign a committee report on Adolf Hitler and 
his propaganda methods. 


c. Assemble any materials from such organiza- 
tions as are available. 


d. Discuss the "scapegoat" concept and relate 
it to a, b, and c. 


e. Propose the question, "Could such a campaign 
as Hitler's against the Jews get a foothold 
in the United States today?" Discuss it. 


Appoint a small committee of good readers and let 
them study Antony's oration at Caesar's funeral 
and present it to the class, showing the propa- 
ganda element in it and the effects of the 
speech. One can do the reading, and the others 
can interpret it as a panel. 


Let a committee study and report to the class on 
the uses of propaganda in war time. 


a. Make a well selected list of words or expres- 
sions with which we often associate concepts 
not based on factual evidence. Read each 
word and ask students to write the first 
thing they think when they hear it: for 
instance, Jew, Catholic, Negro, Red, Judas, 
Pilate, McCarthy, banker, labor union--any 
words that bring reactions based partially, 
at least, on prejudice, 


b. Ask students to examine what they have 
written and try to justify it with facts as 
they think about it. 


ce Ask them to try to recall where they got each 
idea or concept they have expressed. 


d. Discuss the results, asking students who want 
to share any findings with the class to do so 


e. What part does propaganda have in developing 
prejudices? Discuss. 


(See Probing Our Prejudices, Bibliography) 
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C. To explore the less obvious propaganda devices 
(Understandings 2, 6, 7, 8) 


1. Have a committee interview a photographer or read 
magazine articles to discover ways in which trick 
photography is sometimes used in propaganda, and 
report to the class. 


2e a. Have another committee find one or more sta- 
tistical tables and show how the statistics 
could be manipulated to prove different 
things ° 


b. Discuss the statement, "You can prove any- 
thing from statistics.” 


3. Place the following statements on the board or 
give students mimeographed copies: 


ae Boys and girls have much more freedom in the 
twentieth century than ever before. 


b. Juvenile delinquency has greatly increased in 
recent years. 


c¢. More people are attending church now than 
twenty-five years ago. 


d. The number of young people graduating from 
high school increases year by year. 


e. The number of cars on the highways increases 
each year. 


f. Teen-age drivers are responsible for a high 
percentage of fatal accidents. 


&-e Boys and girls who are now teen-agers were 
born during or shortly before World War II. 


h. The use of alcoholic beverages is much more 
general now than it was twenty years ago. 


i. More mothers are working outside the home now 
than ever before. 


Have students work individually or in committee 
groups to select pairs of statements that may be 
related by cause and effect. Show pairs of 
statements that seem not to be related. Discuss 
the question: What additional information would 
one need to relate any two of these statements 
as cause and effect? How would the pairing of 
two statements as cause and effect serve as a 
propaganda device? 
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4. 


5. 


Use an account of a fight on the playground to 
show how arrangement and selection of facts 
changes meaning. Give each student a mimeo- 
graphed copy of the following statements. 


a. The following statements are true to the 
facts: 


(1) Bill shoved Tom on the stairway as they 
were leaving the building, causing Tom 
to drop his books. 


(2) Tom recovered his books and followed Bill 
out of the building muttering threats as 
he went. 


(3) Bill laughed a sneering laugh and remarked 
to a friend that Tom was afraid of him. 


(4) Tom took off his coat and laid down his 
books. 


(S) Bill walked up to him and started to 
speak. 


(6) Without waiting to hear what Bill had to 
say, Tom pounced on him and the fight 
began. 


(7) A crowd gathered around and the fight 
continued until the principal came out 
and separated the boys, asking each boy 
to tell his story privately to him. 


b. Using any part of the information given above, 
without adding any statements of fact, write 
the story so that it will favor Tom. Then 
write it so that it will favor Bill. 


ce Read the stories in class and discuss 


(1) Which story is true? Why? 
(2) What methods of propaganda does this show? 


a. Make a list of cliches or words or phrases 
that cannot be given short simple definitions, 
and attempt to define them, such as: 


(1) American way of life 

) New Deal 

) Tax reduction policy 

) Freedom 

) Justice 

) Bureaucrats 

) Big business 

Free enterprise 
Founding fathers 

) Capitalist economy 


eee aaa 
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(11) Subversive 
(12) Conservative 
(13) Leftist 


be. Discuss: How can the use of such words serves 
the purposes of propaganda? Consider the 
following propaganda methods in relation to 
them: Glittering generalities, transfer, and 
name-calling. 


Hunt for jokes in magazines that could be used to 
influence opinion, and read them to the class. 
What propaganda purposes can jokes serve? Dis- 
CUSS. 


To develop gre to critical interpretation (Under- 
standing 10 


1. 


2 


3. 


4. 


Read David Copperfield or Great Expectations, 
looking for set tatise about the rcblens of the 
poor or criminals in England during the eighteenth 
century and the way they were dealt with. Study 
the story of Dickens' life and relate it to the 
story of the boy whose life the story tells. 

What questions must one ask in interpreting the 
England portrayed here? 


Discuss Pilgrim's Progress in relation to the 
life of Jo yan. What is the purpose of the 
book? What does one need to know to interpret 
it? In what different ways can it be interpreted? 


(Most South Bend high school pupils are now some- 
what familiar with this work in connection with 
the recent dramatization of it by the high 
schools. ) 


This assignment may be used as a committee pres- 
entation. 


Read a biography or a fictional account of the 
life of some person. Look for events in his life 
that would tend to color his account of anything 
he might tell in relation to those events. Report 
to small groups and then have a few of the best 
selected for report to the class. 


Read together in class biographical selections 
from the unit "Footprints in the Sands of Time" 
in Adventures in Readi Book I, by Ross, 
Thompson, and Lodge Tadepted literature text in 
South Bend high schools). Examine critically the 
following questions: 


a. How can we tell whether the account is true 
to the facts? 
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b. Find illustrations of things that happened 
to the subject of tue biography that would 
cause him to see things from a point of view 
different from that of someone else. 


c. What facts would we need to know about the 
author to evaluate this biography? 


ad. Do all of us have the same picture of the 
person told about in the selection? 


e. How and why do we differ in the ideas we get 
from reading the same material? 


f. Select a single fact which, if told alone, 
would give what you believe is a false or 
unfair picture of the subject. 


g- What facts, if any, in the light of the sub- 
ject, would affect his interpretation of 
subjects he might write about? 


he How is this discussion related to the meth- 
ods and purposes of propaganda? 


E. Learning to Use Propaganda (Understandings 1, 4, 9) 


1. a. Decide in each committee on some statement 
that you want the rest of the class to 
believe or act on. Plan a careful presenta- 
tion, using a presentation that you think 
will be convincing. The choice may be 
related to the subject on which you gathered 
material for Activity A-5, or it may be on 
some other subject. 


be. Make the presentation, and let the class 
evaluate the methods you used. 


2. Decide on some matter that you want to call to 
the attention of the entire student body and 
carry on a many-sided campaign, using all avail- 
able facilities: school paper, speaker system, 
and others. 


III. Evaluation 


A. Discuss the unit with the class, and ask the stu- 
dents specific things they have learned. Have 
students listen critically to statements made, 
pointing out vague or misleading words or sentences. 


B. Give again the propaganda test given at the begin- 


ning of the unit, comparing scores and percentiles 
with the earlier ones. 
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TEST FOR RECOGNITION AND UNDERSTANDING OF PROPAGANDA 


This test is given for the purpose of finding out what you 
know about propaganda: what it is, how to recognize it, and 
how it is constructed and used. Each part will require care- 
ful reading and thinking as you read. You are to follow the 
printed directions carefully. No oral directions will be 
given by the teacher. 


Part I--Score, 20 


Part I consists of a series of twenty statements related to 
propaganda. Read each statement carefully. Then ask your- 
self if it is always true, sometimes true, or never true. 
Place a check mark (Vv) in the column to the left, under the 
word you have chosen. 





Sometimes 


Always 
Never 


a. Propaganda is false. 


be. The later the copyright date of a book, the 
more reliable the information it contains. 


ce Statements made by an excited or highly emo- 
tional speaker need to be further investigated 
before being accepted as fact. 


d. The report of an incident by a truthful eye- 
witness is entirely dependable. 


e. The average person uses propaganda. 


f. The author's reason for making a statement is 
important in judging the truth of the state- 
ment. : 


News commentators are entirely free from any 
control that would cause them to try to 
influence opinions or change their own inter- 
pretations. 
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Sometimes 


Always 
Never 


h. The laws of our country prevent false adver- 
ti sing. 


i. If every statement in a selection is true, the 
entire selection is true to the facts. 


Good is accomplished by propaganda. 


k. The name of any important person who believes 
a statement gives sufficient support for you 
to believe it. 


1. News reports that tell only known facts are 
reliable. 


m. Propaganda is easy to recognize. 


ne The more the statement is repeated the more 
you can depend upon its truth. 


o. Statistics, if correct, tell the truth. 


Propagandists who use correct statistics have 
to misquote them. 


q- Entertainment programs are used for propaganda. 


re An interpretation of a set of clearly stated 
facts is true. 


8s. The race or nationality of an author is a key 
to the value of his opinions. 


t. Newspapers or magazines express opinions in 
their accounts of news. 


Part II--Score, 21 


Part II contains items that describe ways by which you might 
@ L1ed to suspect propaganda in what you read or hear. Some 
of the items would not cause you to suspect it. Look at each 
item carefully. If you discovered its use in a speech or 
article, would it cause you to suspect propaganda? If so, 
place a check mark (/) in the blank to the left. If not, 

place a zero (0) in the blank to the left. 


__&- Repeated use of such words or expressions as mother, 

the flag, our country, our forefathers, Communist con- 
spiracy, American way of life, freedom, Jewish, un- 
American. 
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Mention of important names in connection with ideas 
expressed in the selection. 


Use of simple, clear, understandable English. 


Quotation of single sentences or short phrases from 
well known writings. 


References to the opinion that others have of you. 


Statements with vague meanings or with different pos- 
sible interpretations. 


Clear and well organized arrangement of material. 


Suggestion of warm friendliness or familiarity with the 
reader or listener. 


A deep interest expressed in the welfare of the reader 
or listener. 


Discussion of the advantages and little or no reference 
to the disadvantages of the proposition made. 


Frequent use of names of national or religious heroes 
of the past. 


Unusual voice inflections of certain words or phrases. 
Sudden contrasts in volume of voice. 

Exaggerated facial expressions. 

Questions that suggest an answer. 

Informal, conversational style of presentation. 
Clever, sarcastic anecdotes. 


Frequent qualifying expressions, such as "I believe," 
or "in my opinion. 


Presenting fully more than one point of view before 
expressing the author's opinions. 


Quotations from a variety of selected authorities in 
the field of the discussion. 


An inference that there is hidden meaning in the state- 
ments made. : 








Part III--Score, 12 


In Part III you will find a series of paragraphs or statements, 
some of which use propaganda devices or clues. Some of them 
simply make statements of information. Read each item care- 
fully. If you decide that it is merely a statement of fact or 
a factual description of something, mark a zero (0) in the 
blank to the left. If you think it sounds like propaganda, 
Place a check mark (/) in the blank to the left. 


__®- You wouldn't like to be accused of being a poor sporti 

Nobody would. That's because we all want people to 
respect us. We like to be regarded as “on the squaret- 
as someone who will give the other fellow a fair 
"break." 


b. The average stopping distance of a car at 40 miles per 
hour is 132 feet. These figures are based on tests of 
cars having brakes in first class condition and on dry 
level concrete surfaces. 


__.ce Women are safer drivers than men. Young women in their 
twenties have fewer accidents with automobiles than men 
of the same age. That they are more careful than men 
is shown by the fact that insurance is now available to 
them at cheaper rates. 


__4. Trim, long fender lines and sophisticated "going places" 
flair give this car the years-ahead look that's recog- 
nized everywhere. Inside, you sit in the lap of luxury, 
surrounded by color-and-fabri¢c combinations of distinc- 
tive taste and quality...so new you've never seen them 
before in any car. 


ee This method of shipping can make a big difference to 
you in speed, economy, and safe, sure delivery. You'll 
find that's true whether you're sending or receiving, 
whether your shipment is big or small, and whether it 
moves by rail or air. 


__f- Finally the order comes down from the bridge to prepare 
for launching. The decks are cleared of men and equip- 
ment as the carrier turns into the wind. The whine of 
the jets and the growl of conventional engines rise to 
a screech. Then, with the sharp snap of a bullwhip, 
the catapult launches the first plane. Others follow 
every few seconds and soon the planes are forming into 
flight formations overhead. 


ge Machines are throwing workers out of jobs so fast that 
times of great distress are ahead for unskilled workers. 


h. America's guided missiles were created to conserve 
freedom and the lives of free men. To make them pre- 
cise and effective spells more security for our country 
in a time when watchful vigilance has become a part of 
our daily lives. 
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__i+ Come to our office and tell us your financial needs. 
Have sickness or increased expenses threatened your 
home and loved ones? We furnish friendly service and 
practical help. 


__jJe In 1901, the American Medical Association launched an 
inquiry into the performance of the graduates of all 
medical schools in state licensing board examinations. 
This study led to formation in 1904 of the association's 
Council on Medical Education (now the Council of Med- 
ical Education and Hospitals). In its first report to 
the House of Delegates of the A.M.A. in 1905, the 
council recommended adoption of an "ideal standard” for 
American medical schools. 


__k-e Everyone should be dependent only on his own security 
in old age, ill health, or unemployment. Our hardy 
forefathers who tamed a wilderness had no help from the 
government. Our American way of life developed by them 
was a way of freedom which meant individual responsi- 
bility. With a firm faith in the future of their 
country, they built their own economic security. 


__1- It is dangerous to try to uproot such a deep-seated 
traditional pattern as that of segregation. The 
culture of the South, built on that pattern, will never 
survive such an upheaval. We must at all costs main- 
tain our racial purity, which is endangered the moment 
we cease to have separate school systems. Could it be 
that the faddists who fall in line so easily with the 
Supreme Court against segregation are inspired by com- 
ments from Moscow? 


Part IV--Score, 6 


Part IV contains six short selections. Each was told or 
written for one main purpose: (1) to present facts; (2) to 
entertain; or (3) €o influence thinking. Read the selection 
carefully and then in the blank to the left put the numeral 
1, 2, or 3, according to the main purpose as you see it. 


__%+ A famous professor once said to a student, "I am sorry 
that my two sons will not have as good opportunities in 
life as I have had." 

The student protested, "Opportunities? Why, you were 
born of poor parents; you had to slave for your educa- 
tion in a one-room country school; and besides, you 
were handicapped for years by infantile paralysis." 
"Exactly!" replied the professor. "I had to make good; 
my sons do not." 


b. The rich man has his motor-car 
His country and his town estate. 
He smokes a fifty-cent cigar 
And jeers at Fate. 
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3. 


4. 


6. 


Ce 


Part V. 


He frivols through the livelong day, 
He knows not poverty, or pinch. 

His lot seems light, his heart seems gay; 
He has a cinch. 


Yet though my lamp burns low and din, 
Though I must slave for livelihood-- 
Think you that I would change with him? 
You bet I would) 


He looked at his watch and saw that it was two-fifteen; 
then he started home. When he got home, one of the 
marked bees had already arrived. His assistant said 
she had seen it come to its nest at two-thirty. It had 
taken this bee just a quarter of an hour to find its 
way-home, after all the changes of direction Fabre had 
made and the whirling it had been subjected to. 


Accompanied by Miss Sullivan, Helen entered Radcliffe 
College at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1900. 


There are strange things done in the midnight sun 
By the men who moil for gold; 
The Arctic trails have their secret tales 
That would make your blood run cold. 
The northern lights have seen queer sights. 
But the queerest they ever did see 
Was the night on the marge of Lake Lebarge 
I cremated Sam McGee. 


That boy put up a fight like a welterweight cinnamon 
bear; but, at last, we got him down in the bottom of 
the buggy and drove away. We took him up to the cave, 
and I hitched the horse in the cedar brake. After dark 
I drove the buggy to the little village, three miles 
away, where we had hired it, and walked back to the 
mountain. 


Part V--Score, 79 
To properly interpret each of the selections below, 


it would help the reader to know several of these 
items: 


Nationality of the author 


Date the selection was written 


How much formal schooling the author had 


Content of the entire selection from which this was 
taken; what came before it and after it 


How many children the author had 


What organization the author represents 


Racial background of the author 
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12. 


Read 





How many best-sellers the author has written 


Whether the selection comes from a textbook 


Whether the author is a recognized specialist in this 
field of knowledge 


Whether the author is free to say what he thinks 


What his reasons are for making the statements in the 
selection 


each of the selections. Then decide which of these 


things would help you to interpret it, and list the numbers 
in the blanks to the left of the selection. Put commas be- 
tween numbers that you put on the same line. 


Be 


The human body will never be able to survive speeds of 
one hundred, or even sixty miles an hour, despite all 
the claims of our dreamers that those speeds may yet be 
realized. Surely no one in his right mind would en- 
courage such talk, and children who are reading maga- 
zine stories that predict such dreadful possibilities 
are wasting time that might much better be spent learn- 
ing to read the classics and improve their cultural 
understanding. 


In the long and deep-seated hatreds between France and 
Germany we see only the natural response to brutal con- 
quest followed by a conqueror's peace. The unexcusable 
brutality of the Germans in 1870 set the stage for the 
more recent conflicts, and France has only to relax her 
determination to bring on more of the same aggression 
on the part of Germany. 


This is the finest car in the low-priced field. It has 
mechanical endurance and craftsmanship that make it the 
car you cannot afford to pass up, if economy and styl- 
ing _ to your family what they do to most American 
families. 


Winston Churchill had to get a classmate to do his 
Latin translations for him. In return he dictated his 
classmate's English essays to him. He had to have 
extra help on his studies, because he was such a back- 
ward scholar. Twice he failed the entrance examina- 
tions to Sandhurst, the English West Point. 


The South Pole, the mathematical bottom of the world, 
is in the middle of a depression, about five hundred 
feet deep, very close to the center of the great polar 
Plateau. This point, above which the sun stands still 
through most of the ninety-day Antarctic summer, has 
ern four times by man--twice by land and twice 
by air. 








f. 


American children in this day and age seem to have 
little regard for the comfort and convenience of their 
elders. Parents should train them to "be seen and not 
heard,” as the former generation learned so well to do. 
The cult of child worship in the United States has 
given to the young the center of the stage to the ex- 
tent that to call on friends with young children is an 
endurance test more than a friendly gesture. 


Again the attention of the public is focused on the 
question of a proposed royal marriage. Princess 
Margaret wants to marry a commoner and rumor has it 
that the royal family is much perturbed. Is it because 
he is a commoner or because the Church of England would 
not sanction her marriage to a divorced man whose ex- 
wife is still living? If it is an effort to maintain 
the pure blood of royalty, we would remind the Princess 
and her family that this is the twentieth century. If 
it is because of the church, then she must decide the 
issue herself, and, accordingly, take the consequences. 
We would remind the Princess further, however, that the 
consequences are not easy, and that they do not all 
fall on her. Informed sources indicate that neither 
the royal family, the English church, nor the public 
will stand quietly by and let the Princess Margaret 
abdicate her responsibility to her nation. After all, 
why should they? 


To score Part V, allow credit for the numbers used, or 


a) for each as follows: (Highest possible score, 
79 


Two points each One point each Deduct one each 

a. 2, 12 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11 i, 7, 8 

be 1, 11, 12 2, 4, 6, 9, 10 Ss, 5, 7, 8 

ce 4, 6, 10, 11, 12 2 9 1, 5, 5, 7, 8 
dad. 4, 10, 12 oe a ee | 2, 3, 5, 8 

e. 10, 12 2, 5, 4, 6 9, 11 1, 5, 7, 8 

f. 1, 2, 5, 10, 12 4, 6, ll 3, 7, 8, 9 

ge 1, 6, 10, 12 2, 3, 4, 7, 11 5, 8, 9 


Total Test--Score, 138 
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Addams, Jane, Second Twenty Years at Hull House, The Macmillan 
Co., New York, » 413 pp. 


Further reminiscences of the famous social 
worker. 


Twenty Years at Hull House, The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1510, 462 pp. 


The development of Chicago's famous Neighborhood 
House as reflected in the biography of the founder. 


Alexander, Re. Ce, and others, American Democracy Today and 
Tomorrow, Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York. 


Chapter 2, "Thinking for Ourselves," deals with 
the responsibility of the citizen in a democracy for 


critical examination of materials intended to influence 
him. 


Angelo, Valenti, Hill of Little Miracles, The Viking Press, 
New York, 1942, 800 pp. 


This story tells of the trials and adventures of 
an Italian family in San Francisco. 


Beard, Annie E. S., Our Foreign-Born Citizens, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., New York, 1946, 466 pp. 


The lives of these famous foreign-born Americans 
make truly thrilling stories. 


Bro, Margueritte Harmon, Sarah, Doubleday and Co., New York, 
1949, 343 pp. 


Grampa Vanderiet, because he believed that war 
was futile and wrong and that church was not the place 
to celebrate a victory of war or do honor to the vic- 
tors, was declared a disloyal citizen and was dismissed 
as pastor of the church. 


Bronte, Charlotte, Jane Eyre, Dodd, Mead and Co., New York, 
1941, 474 pp. 


Through this story a powerful sense of the evil 
of such institutions as Lowood School is aroused. 


Browning, Robert, "The Battle of Blenheim," Complete Poetical 
Works, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, [E08 1033 pp. 
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Brucker, Herbert, Freedom of Information, The Macmillan Co., 


Bryan, 





New York, 1549, 307 pp. 


The editor of The Hartford Courant boldly 
defends the American premise that our press must 
remain free. 


Florence H., Susan B. Anthony, Julian Messner, Pub- 
lishers, New York, 1947, I66 pp. : 


American women today owe much to Susan B,. 
Anthony for the personal freedom they enjoy--coeduca- 
tion, and participation in business, the professions, 
and politics. She lectured, organized groups, wrote, 
and worked for this freedom. 


Carlson, John Roy, pseud., Under Cover, The World Publishing 


Chase, 


Chase, 


Corle, 


Co., Cleveland, 1944, 544 pp. 


Story of Axis propaganda and activities in the 
United States by investigator of subversive activity 
during the early forties. 


Mary Ellen, This England, The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1936, 198 pp. 





An American woman who knows both England and 
its people tells entertainingly about both. 


Stuart, Democracy Under Pressure, Twentieth Century 
Pund, New York, to e 


Deals with the problems of pressure groups. 


The Power of Words, Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 
T9554, 308 pp. 


A discussion of semantics and other types of 
communication, with one chapter (19) devoted to "Moscow 
Talk" and another (20) to "Campaign Oratory." Other 
chapters throw light on words often used in propaganda 
materials. 


Edwin, John Studebaker, E. P. Dutton and Co., New York, 
1948, 316 pp. 


Although John Studebaker never saw P. T. Barnum, 
Mr. Barnum taught him something he never forgot. That 
was the value of showmanship in any business. 


Crockett, Lucy Herndon, Teru, A Tale of Yokohama, Henry Holt 
195 


and Co., New York, 0, BIS pp. 

Only after they come into contact with the 
"Monster Brutes"--the American Army of Occupation-- 
do the Katayamas discover that Americans are not as 
bad as they had been pictured by Japan's war lords. 
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Cronin, Archibald J., The Stars Look Down, Little, Brown, and 
*co., Boston, io3s, 626 pp. 


The background of the novel is an English coal 
mining town; the span of the story, the 350 years from 
1903 to 1933. The author strongly pictures the eternal 
clash between the mine owners and the miners of 
England, with his sympathies strongly for the miners. 


Dahl, Borghild, I Wanted to See, The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1944, 210 pp. 


A story of personal courage which made a rich 
life in spite of a serious physical handicap. 


Deleeuw, Adele, The Barred Road, The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1954, 247 pp. 





A sympathetic high school girl takes a positive 
stand against discrimination, and gains friends and 
stature by her courage. 


Dickens, Charles, David Copperfield, Dodd, Mead and Co., New 
York, 1943, 850 pp. 


A novel reflecting the life of England, espe- 
cially in London in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. Through this work Charles Dickens caused the 
public to become aware of many of the social abuses of 
their times. 


Great Expectations, Dodd, Mead and Co., New York, 1942, 
PPe 


Dickens shows his attitudes toward the treatment 
of criminals in his time in connection with this story. 


Martin Chuzzlewit, Grosset and Dunlap, New York, 1951, 
PP. 


Nicholas Nickleby, Dodd, Mead and Co., New York, 1944, 
PPe 


Dickens wrote this novel primarily to protest 
against conditions in many English schools of the time. 


Oliver Twist, Dodd, Mead and Co., New York, 1941, 
PP. 





A boy from an English workhouse falls into the 
hands of rogues who train him to be a pickpocket. The 
story of his struggles to escape from an environment of 
crime is one of hardship, danger, and severe obstacles 
overcome. The author, through this work, aroused a 
consciousness of many abuses that were being practiced 
in connection with the children of his day. His work 
resulted in the inauguration of many social reforms. 
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Doob, Leonard W., Propaganda, Henry Holt and Co., New York, 
1935, 424 pp. 


A clear explanation of the way in which propa- 
ganda works upon people when skillfully directed. Six 
chapters are devoted to illustrating what is most 
characteristic of modern propaganda. 


Educational Policies Commission, Policies for Education in 
American Democracy, American Association of School 
nistrators, Washington, D.C., 1946. 


Emery, Anne, Tradition, Vanguard Press, New York, 1946, 250 pp. 


Only one person befriends the Japanese-American 
family after it first comes to town. But when tragedy 
strikes, a group of high school pupils helps this 
"outside" family become a part of their town. 


Epstein, Samuel and Williams, Beryl, New Broome Experiment, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1944, aot Pp. 


When two city boys come to help with summer work 
on the Broome farm, trouble begins. Disagreements take 
a backseat, however, when the boys and Nick Broome, the 
farmer's son, work together to solve an important 
scientific experiment. 


Erdman, Loula Grace, Fair Is the Morning, Longmans, Green and 
"Coe, New York, 1945, 156 pp. 


Connie had worked hard for a consolidated school. 
Lem Dixon by misrepresentation brought about its defeat. 


Field, Marshall, Freedom Is More Than a Word, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1945, 189 pp. 


Gillum, Helen L., "Orator of the Revolution," Fighters for 
Freedom, Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago, 1945, 152 pp. 


People enjoyed hearing Patrick Henry talk and 
were generally convinced by what he said. During the 
break with England, he became spokesman for the new 
nation, inspiring it into a mood of courage and deter- 
mination. 


Gollomb, Joseph, at City High, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
New York, 1945, pp. 


This is a book written to promote intercultural 
understanding. It treats well of various tricks of 
propagandists used to arouse mob emotions. Part I, 
che 53 part III, ch. 3. 


Gray, William S., ed. Promoting Growth Toward Maturity in 
Interpreting Wha S Read, Proceedings © e Annual 
Conference on Reading Held at the University of Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1951, 264 pp. 
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Gunther, John, Death Be Not Proud, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1949, 261 pp. 


On page 175, Johnny compares the author's 
presentation of a message in Human Destiny with another 
book which was an outright tract. Mention is made of 
his distrust of propagandistic books. 





Hartwell, Nancy, pseud., Shoestri Theater, Henry Holt and 
Co., New York, 1947, 195 pp. 


There were many people to be convinced that the 
summer theater was a worth-while project. The most 
difficult one to persuade was Mrs. Torresy, but Reed 
and a benefit performance for the clinic worked the 
miracle. 


Holbrook, Stewart Hall, Ethan Allen, The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1940, 283 pp. 





A combination of biography and history. Ethan 
Allen emerges as a free thinker. 


Holzman, Robert, Stormy Ben Butler, The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1954, PPe 


A biography of one of the Civil War's most 
controversial generals who became a successful lawyer, 
businessman, and politician. 


Huggins, Alice Margaret, The Red Chair Waits, Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1948, 256 pp. 


Shu-lan's fifth-graders give a play to impress 
upon Chinese women the ridiculous custom of parents’ 
contracting marriages between mere children. 


Hugo, Victor M., Les Miserables, Doubleday and Co., New York, 
1943, 502 pp. 


A powerful and absorbing romance dealing with 
the unfortunate and criminal classes of Paris. Though 
a novel with a purpose--to point out the cruelty and 
barbarity of many practices of society toward the poor 
and unfortunate--it is noteworthy that the poet's 
feeling for the ideal and picturesque does not let 
itself be affected by the reformer's practical sense 
and science. 


Hullfish, Henry Gordon, Keepi Qur Schools Free, Public 
Affairs Pamphlet no. » The Public Affairs Committee, 
New York, 1953, 28 pp. 


This pamphlet contains valuable information 
about propaganda materials concerning the schools. 


Hummel, William Castle, and Huntress, K. G., The Analysis of 
Propaganda, William Sloan Associates, New York, 1945, 
Ppe 
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P. T. Barnum knew how to use adjectives and 
mob psychology to advertise his museum and its very 
special attraction. 


Jackson, Helen Hunt, Ramona, Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 
Neds, 424 ppe 


An absorbing story and a vivid picture of life 
in old California. The hero is one of the mission 
Indians, and the author paints a strong picture of the 
injustices of the white man to the Indian through her 
characters. 


Jackson, Phyllis Wynn, Victorian Cinderella, Holiday House, 
New York, 1947, 296 pp. 





A biographical story of the famed author of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin in which nineteenth century life 
Ts mirrored. It is easy to see in this book how the 
famous story came to be written, since the author is 
endowed with a deep sense of justice. 





Kerr, Laura, Girl Who Ran for President, Thomas Nelson and 


Sons, New York, 1947, 152 pp. 


The author has drawn a woman of firm purpose, 
good intentions, and fine personal relationships, who 
remained a wife and mother while she courageously 
fought against unjust male opposition. A friend of 
the crusaders of her day, Belva was nominated for 
President in 1884, and, although women had no vote, 
she polled all of the electoral votes of the state of 
Indiana. 


Lamson, David, “Look Out, Mr. Sydney," Saturday Evening Post 
218:21, June 29, 1946. 





Both Milly and Chet warned Homer and urged him 
to get the credentials of both the Associates and 
Mr. Sydney. But Homer would not listen; he believed 
Mr. Sydney's "line” and lost $500. 


Lawson, Robert, Smeller Marton, The Viking Press, New York, 
1950, 157 pp. 








Lawson, Ted W., Thirty Seconds over Tokyo, Random House, New 
York, 1953, iee PP. 


Here is Captain Lawson's complete, exciting 
story of the Doolittle raid. The careful preparations, 
the raid itself, and the experiences of the fliers are 
all included in this suspense-filled book. 
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Lenski, Lois, Judy's Journey, J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
 delphia, 1527, Pie pp. 


Judy is a fierce-tempered, loyal child, who with 
her family journeys from the leaky Alabama sharecropper 
shack and follows the crops. Her father's ambition is 
to have a place of their own and a chance for Judy to 
go to school. Probably the best story in the author's 
regional series, it has force, realism, and sincerity. 


Lewis, Elizabeth Foreman, Ho-Mi Girl of New China, John C. 
’ Winston Co., Philadelphie” 1084, 266 ppe 


The daughter of a Chinese farmer and an American 
woman doctor fight superstitions and disease. Girls, 
especially, will find this story interesting. 


Yo Fu of the Upper Yangtze, John C. Winston Co., 
Philsdetphia- Tos Beh pee 


This is another absorbing book by the same 
author (see above) which will be of especial interest 
to boys. Young Fu and his mother go from the country- 
side to the exciting city of Chungking, where Fu 
becomes an apprentice to a coppersmith. 


Lippmann, Walter, Public Opinion, The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1953, 427 pp. 





A clear analysis of all phases of public opinion, 
including censorship problems. 





Logan, Spencer, A Negro's Faith in America, The Macmillan Co. 
’ New York, 1948-88 pp , 5 


An over-all view of negro-white relations in 
America. 


Low, Elizabeth, Hi Harvest, Harcourt, Brace and Co., New 
* York, 1 e4B Ae 88 pp. , F 


Story of 15-year-old Suzanne, whose love for her 
Vermont mountain farm and for Will carry her through 
the fight to save her land from government seizure for 
a reforestation project. Good picture of cooperative 
farming. 


Lowe, Corinne, Gentle Warrior, Harcourt, Brace and Co., New 
York, 1946, 253 Pp. 


The life of the philanthropic New England woman 
whose life was one long crusade for humanity; exposer 
of brutal treatment of the insane and the imprisoned, 
helper of the deaf and the dumb, and Superintendent of 
Nurses during the Civil War. 
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McSwigan, Marke, The News Is Good, E. P. Dutton and Co., New 





York, 1952, B23 pp. 


Through a variety of experiences Binnie Horne 
learned that the pen is mighty. The most rewarding 
one, however, was finding Santa Clauses for the Indian 
children. 


Malvern, Gladys, sencing Star: The Story of Anna Pavlova, 


Julian Messner, Publishers, New York, 1942, 280 pp. 


When World War I was declared, Anna Paviova was 
in Germany. Because she was Russian, an attempt was 
made to implicate her as an espionage agent; if the 
plan had been successful, it would have served as good 
propaganda for Germany. 


Your Kind Indulgence, Julian Messner, Publishers, New 
York, 1d48, PP. 


Having heard many stories in England about the 
cruelty of Americans and the lack of civilization, 
Susanna was greatly surprised by the real America as 
she discovered it in 1778. 


Masefield, John, So Long to Learn, The Macmillan Co., New 


York, 1952, 181 pp. 


An autobiography of the growth of the artist's 
mind as a writer--the influences, events, and interests 
that affected his literary achievements. 


Matsumoto, Toru, The Seven Stars, Friendship Press, New York, 


Means, 





1949, 213 pp. 


After the "2-26 Incident” everything changed in 
Japan to fit the government of the military. Every- 
thing Western and foreign became distasteful and 
everything Japanese claimed new loyalty and adherence. 


Florence, The House Under the Hill, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, 1949, 154 pp. 


Through Elena's efforts a health clinic is 
brought to her village, but it is not the help it could 
have been because of some prejudice against Elena. 


The Moved-Outers, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1945, 
PPe 





Here is a vivid, sympathetic story of the 
numerous prcoblems of the Japanese-American families 
who were forced to move to relocation camps during 
World War II. 
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Medary, Marjorie, Buckeye Boy, Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York, 1944, PPpe 


The power of the printed word is so great that 
the freedom of the-press is the most basic safeguard 
of liberty. 


Meigs, Cornelia Le, Call of the Mountain, Little, Brown and 
Coe, Boston, 1940, 258 pp. 


A 19-year-old boy doggedly builds his farm out 
of the Vermont wilderness and wins the trust of the 
Green Mountain people who have been set against him by 
his enemy, a man whom he has not harmed. 


Moran, Mabel O'Connell, Red Eagle, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
” Philadelphia, 1848 ote oe” 


An absorbing narrative of the adventures, dreams, 
and sorrows of the Choctaw Indian who was adopted by 
Buffalo Bill in 1870. The saga of the American Indian's 
difficult struggle to adapt himself to a world in which 
his conquered race had been deprived of practically all 
held dear and important gives new stature, rightfully 
deserved, to the Indian. 


Peck, Anne M., ous sete Mexico, Dodd, Mead and Co., New York, 
1948, 27 


The country just south of the border and the 
lives of its citizens are vividly described in this 
book about the people who consider us their next-door 
neighbors. 


Pellegrini, Angelo M., Immigrant's Return, The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1951, 269 pp. 





An Italian-born American returns to his native 
land after 30 years in the United States and tells why 
he prefers the land of his adoption. 


Phillips, Mary Catherine, More Than Skin Deep, Richard R. 
Smith, New York, 1948, 200 pp. 





A critical discussion and evaluation of current 
developments in the cosmetic field. The misrepre- 
sentations and extravagances of cosmetic advertising 
are reviewed, and specific examples of misleading 
advertising and harmful products are cited. 


Skin Deep, Vanguard Press, New York, 1954, 254 pp. 


A comprehensive study of cosmetics and their 
use based on information in the files of Consumer's 
Research. Gives the teen-agers some concepts of how 
biased advertising may be. Also gives them a realiza- 
tion that there is a means of getting an unprejudiced 
judgment on the worth of the articles. 
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Pooley, Robert C., ed., and others, Good Times Throven Litera- 
ture (Book I in America Reads Series), Scott, Fforesman 
and Co., Chicago, 1951, 5%6 pp. 


Contains many short selections, such as "Boy 
Hunt," "The Neighbor," "A Christmas Guest," "The Heart 
of China,” "When You're in Britain,” "I Like Mexicans," 
"Goody for Our Side and for Your Side Too," and "Snap- 
shot of a Dog." 


Powdermaker, Hortense, Probi Our Prejudices, Harper and 
Brothers, New York, Tots, NePe 


Easy to read, this book gives keen insight into 
the way we get our prejudices through what we see, 
hear, read, and experience. 


Rama Rau, Santha, Home to India, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1945, 236 pp. 


Imagine the feelings of this girl who returns to 
her country unable to speak the language of her people. 
Be with her as she lives in an Indian household, learns 
about her changing country, and becomes acquainted with 
her Indian relatives. 


Rosenheim, Lucille G., Kathie, the New Teacher, Julian Messner, 
Publishers, New York, 1949, I95 pp. 


Because Kathie was instrumental in bringing 
about the sale of a piece of property for a community 
center, she was refused a contract for teaching the 
following year. 


Saunders, Marshall, Beautiful Joe, McClelland and Stewart, 
Ltd., Toronto, 1950, Nepe 


A story written for the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 


Scott, Sir Walter, Ivanhoe, Dodd, Mead and Co., New York, 
1941, 500 pp. 


Social attitudes involving Saxon, Norman, and 
Jew can be dealt with in the study of this novel. 


Spitz, David, Patterns of Anti-Democratic Thought, The 
: Macmillan Co., New York, 1949, 304 pp. , 


Stevenson, Robert Louis, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Coward- 
McCann, New York, 1950, nep. 


Story of Dr. Jekyll who by a potion can change 
himself into Mr. Hyde, a vicious character. Author 
highlights the force of evil within the human soul. 
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Stewart, Maxwell S., and others, Prejudice in Textbooks, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet nos TF The Public Affairs 
Committee, New York, 1951. 


This pamphlet contains valuable basic informa- 
tion about propaganda in textbooks. 


Stowe, Harriet Beecher, Uncle Tom's Cabin, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, 1929, 508 pp. 





Story of plantation life before the Civil War. 
One of the most famous of "timely" books. It was not 
half true, it was written with passion and prejudice, 
and it accomplished what all the cool, judicial state- 
ments in the world would have failed in. 


Suhl, Yuri, Cowboy on a Wooden Horse, The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 19535, 280 pp. 





An immigrant boy has a busy life working during 
the day, going to high school at night, and finding an 
American girl who wants to go steady. 


Tuckerman, Arthur, The Old School Tie, The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1954, 240 pp. = =—sti‘i‘Oété;~* 


A humorous and discerning memoir of an American 
boy's school days at one of England's famous "public" 
schools. 


Tunis, John Roberts, The Duke Decides, Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., New York, 1939, 267 pp. 


Duke learned that the Olympic games were a 
grand show planned to sell Germany to the world. 


poestone Kids, Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 1945, 
PPe 


A book about major league baseball and one of 
the vital issues in American life today--prejudice 
against minority groups. 


Son of the Valley, William Morrow and Co., New York, 
1949, 152 pp. 


When the Tennessee valley authority threatened 
to flood the region including the Heiskell's farm, 
there was much resentment. The change in attitude 
from anger to whole-hearted cooperation is shown. The 
theme of the whole book is tolerance in a democracy. 


Warner, Gertrude, Children of the Harvest, Friendship Press, 
New York, 1940, 95 pp. 


The hardships faced by this family of migratory 
workers never caused its members to lose heart. 
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Whitney, Phyllis Ayame, Willow Hill, David McKay Co., New 
York, 1947, 243 pp. 





How a high school girl makes a thoughtful, 
earnest effort to influence others in her community to 
adopt a more democratic attitude toward the problem of 
racial intolerance. Her problems are complicated by 
the fact that her parents do not see eye to eye with 
her on the problem. 





Williams, Chester S., Ways of Dictatorship, Row, Peterson and 
Co., Evanston, Tit, -I94T- 96 ppe 


Discusses clearly the meaning of dictatorship, 
the power of dictators in other countries, and their 
menace to America. 


World Book Encyclopedia, Field Enterprises, Chicago, 1952. 





The article on “Propaganda” is a clear and 
well organized account of the methods, devices, and 
significance of propaganda. 


Yates, Elizabeth, Patterns on the Wall, Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1943, 241 pp. 


The story takes place in the late eighteenth 
century in New England. Jared Austin brightens homes 
with his stencil painting and broadens the understand- 
ing of his neighbors through the example of his own 
tolerance. 


Biographical Materials 





Andrews, Mary Raymond Shipman, The Perfect Tribute, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York 1906, 47 pp. — 


Short but beautiful story about Lincoln. 
Fascinating story of Hans Christian Anderson. 


Andrews, Roy Chapman, Under a Lucky Star, The Viki Press 
New York, 1943, 300 pp. a . 


ein Interesting life of an explorer with restless 
Cee 


Baden-Powell, Robert, Sir, Lessons of a Lifetime, Henry Holt 
and Co., New York, 1543, ~ 


Memories of the man who founded the Boy Scouts. 


Benet, Laura, Enchanting Jenny Lind, Dodd, Mead and Co., New 
York, 1 9 Pp. 


Great Swedish singer who took the world by storm 
100 years ago. 


Burnett, Constance, Shoemaker's Son, Random House, New York, 
1941, 313 pp. 
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Day, Clarence, Life with Father, Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
1937, 255 pp. 





Hilarious stories that will never grow old. 


Life with Mother, Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1957, 
PPe 





A companion story to Life with Father. 





DiMaggio, Joe, Lucky to Be a Yankee, Greenberg Publishers, 
New York, 1946, 210 pp. 


The Yankee Clipper tells his story. 


Eaton, Jeanette, Leader by Destiny, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
, New York, 1935, GE PPe ; 


Excellent biography of Washington; makes him a 
living personage. 


Gandhi: Fighter Without a Sword, William Morrow and 
a lew Yoke TM ES Bee 


Chase, Genevieve, Four Young Teachers, Dodd, Mead and Co., 


Four girls interested in teaching are taken to 
visit different types of schools to see what it is like 
from the other side of the teacher's desk. 


Considine, Bob, The Babe Ruth Story, E. P. Dutton and Co, New 
York, 1948, 250 pp. 


A tough kid becomes a national sports hero. 


Cornell, Katharine, I Wanted to Be an Actress, Random House, 
New York, 1935, 361 pp. 


From stock company to stardom. 


Dache, Lilly, Talki Through My Hats, Coward-McCann, New 
’ York, 1818, BES Pee , 


Boys will not care for this one. Tell them who 
she is, girls. 


Daugherty, James Henry, Daniel Boone, The Viking Press, New 
York, 1939, 94 pp. 





Strong, homespun story of a great pioneer. 
Davis, Kenneth Sydney, Soldier of Democracy: A Biography of 
” Dwight Eisenhower, Doub eiej aad Ue, Now te Te 45, 
PPpe 


An excellent biography of the man who led the 
Allied Forces to victory in World War II. 
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Embree, Edwin Rogers, 13 Against the Odds, The Viking Press, 
New York, 1944, S61 pp. a 





Achievements of 13 Negroes in different walks 
of life. 


Everson, George, The Story of Television; the Life of Philo T. 
Farnsworth, W. W. Norton and Co., New York, 19495, 


SSS pp. 


Did you know that a high school freshman first 
dreamed of television? Read about it. It is true. 








Ewen, David, The Sto of George Gershwin, Henry Holt and Co., 
* “New York, Sis" 211 pp. 


The man who wrote “Rhapsody in Blue." 


Garland, Hamlin, Son of the Middle Border, The Macmillan Co., 
New York, ISI7, 467 pp. 





Interesting memories of pioneer days. 


Garst, Shannon, Will Rogers, Immortal Cowboy, Julian Messner, 
’ Publishers, 1950, 174 pp. 





The mule-roping, broncho-busting, roving life of 
America's great humorist, whose homely wit and good 
sense made him famous. 


Gibson, Katharine, The Goldsmith of Florence, The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1929, 209 pp. 


A truly lovely book if you are interested in 
art. Magnificent illustrations. The goldsmith is 
Benvenuto Cellini. 


Gorseline, Douglas Warner, Farm Boy, The Viking Press, New 
York, 1950, 186 pp. 


Every boy who has ever lived on a farm, or 
wanted to, will like this book. 


Gray, Elizabeth Janet, Yo Walter Scott, The Viking Press, 
New York, 1935, PPe 





What was the creator of Ivanhoe like when he 
was young? 





Jackson, Phyllis Wynne, Golden Footlights, Holiday House, New 
York, 1949, 310 pp. 





Story of a famous comedienne, Lotta Crabtree. 


Lagerlof, Selma, Marbacka, Doubleday and Co., New York, 1924, 
8 PP. 


Home life of the author in Sweden. 
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Lawrence, Gertrude, A Star Danced, Doubleday and Co., New 
York, 1945, 238 pp. 





Famous actress tells her story. 


Levinger, Elma Ehrlich, Albert Einstein, Julian Messner, 
Publishers, New York, 1949, 174 pp. 


True and human story of the great scientist. 


Lindsay, Martin, The Epic of Captatn Scott, Ge P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York, 34, PPpe 


Supplements the Scott story in Adventures in 
Reading. 


Lovelace, Delos Wheeler, Rockne of Notre Dame, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York, 1931, 255 ppe 


Story of the big-hearted football coach, Knute 
Rockneée 


Malvern, Gladys, Danci Star, Julian Messner, Publishers, 
New York, 1942, a) PPe 


Life of Anna Pavlova, world-renowned Russian 
ballerina. Girls who like dancing will enjoy this one. 


Masani, Shakuntala, Nehru's Story, Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1945, 61 PPe 


Adds to your knowledge of the great leader of 
India. 


Meigs, Cornelia Lynde, Invincible Louisa, Little, Brown and 
Co., Boston, 1935, 260 pp. 





Readable life of Louisa M. Alcott. 


Morrow, Honore Willsie, Forever Free, William Morrow and Co., 
New York, 1927, 405 pp. 





Novel based on the Lincoln period. 


Nesbitt, Henrietta, White House Diary, Doubleday and Co., New 
York, 1948, 314 PPe ‘ ‘ 


Entertaining story. of the housekeeping job in 
the White House, especially under the Roosevelts. 


Nicolay, Helen, MacArthur of Bataan, Appleton-Century-Crofts 
New York, 1942, 168 PPe : ¢ 


Story of the great general in the heart-breaking 
days of World War II. 
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North, Sterling, So Dear to My Heart, Doubleday and Co., New 
York, 1947, 255 pp. 


Gay and pleasant story of a boy's life in 
Indiana not too long ago. 


Ohnstad, Karsten, The World at Finger Tips, Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis, 1942, 348 pp. 


Boy faces blindness with courage. 


Pace, Mildred Maston, Juliette Low, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1947, 156 pp. 


Interesting biography of the woman who founded 
the Girl Scouts. 


Purdy, Clare Lee, He Heard America Sing, Julian Messner, 
Publishers, New York, 1940, PP. 
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